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they 


called him 
GAVAGE” 


As AN engineering achievement the Indian 
canoe stands almost unexplainable. 

From strips of birch-bark, cedar wands, 
rawhide thongs and balsam pitch, the un- 
tutored redskin contrived a boat that not 
only would float—but for beauty of bal- 
ance, lightness, grace of line, responsiveness 
and ease of control established a standard 
that has never been excelled. 

Nowhere among the Indians was this 
craft more successfully practiced than by, 
the Penobscots, a tribe of the Algonquin 
nation, who, following the Revolution, settled on an island 
in the Penobscot river near what is now Old Town, Maine. 

To this native Indian product, with its swiftness, lightness 
and beauty of line, the white man brought the greater endur- 
ance of better materials, and sturdier construction. 

For twenty-one years Advertising Headquarters has told the 
story of Old Town Canoes—and more recently, boats—to 
out-of-door America. Teamed together Indian cunning, white 
man skill, and the force of advertising have made “Old Town” 
synonymous with “Canoe” wherever canoes are paddled. 


N. W. AYER @ SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
2nd St.; 


“g * = WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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A BRIGHT SPOT 
ON THE SALES MAP 


THE SEVENTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
REPORT ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS covering the 
first five months of 1932 shows retail sales, as reflected 
by department store volume, nearer to normal in 
Indianapolis than in any of the other major cities of the 
district or in the district as a whole. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE designates Indianapolis 
as one of the seventeen best cities in the country in its 
July sales forecast. 


SALES MANAGEMENT in its July 1 survey of 
business conditions, based on bank debits, gives 
Indianapolis a rating 15.6 per cent above the average 
for the country. . 


The stability of the Indianapolis Radius .. . the fact that 
it can be thoroughly covered for a single advertising 
cost by The News... makes this market a bright spot 
on the sales map that can be economically and profit- 


ably cultivated NOW. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St — J €. tutz, Lake dohtdten Bide 
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The Playboy Element in Selling 


A Study of the Salesman Who Indulges Hankering for a Game of Golf 
or Evening’s Spree Under Guise of Business 


By John F. Bush, Jr. 


Vice-President, Puritan Soap Company 


HERE seemingly has been an 

increase in the number of “con- 
tact” men in the employ of our 
leading corporations. Some authori- 
ties claim there has been a cor- 
responding decrease in the ranks of 
“salesmen.” 

There is, in my opinion, com- 
paratively little need for “contact” 
men. Yet this is the light in which 
many salesmen seem to wish to 
regard themselves. 

There have always been sales- 
men who can perform better, or 
think they can, from a personal 
friendship standpoint. Expense ac- 
counts listing entertainment items 
have ever been a bone of contention 
between salesman and home office. 
There is, therefore, nothing new in 
my subject. But “playboy selling” 
has come in for a deal more atten- 
tion in recent months, if one is to 
judge by discussions one hears and 
by the reports of field men. And 
so it should. 

A rather natural sequence to the 
era of high-pressure selling which 
has apparently outlived its useful- 
ness, the importance of the subject 
or its existence as a factor in mod- 
ern selling cannot be denied. The 
appointment of directors of “public 
relations” and “special representa- 
tives” by large corporations indi- 
cates that the social or non-com- 
mercial side of selling has been 
recognized. Sales managers now 
make appropriations for conven- 
tions, conferences, and similar 
semi-social gatherings. They give 
entertainment allowances. 


These are frank admissions. It 
is a healthy sign. It removes much 
of the hypocrisy of the days when 
“after hours selling” was not 
countenanced, and the mixing of 
pleasure with business produced 
deep and terrifying furrows in 
executive brows. 

It is not my object here to ques- 
tion the ethics of business enter- 
tainment. The ethical aspects of 
“personality selling” could never be 
settled to everyone’s satisfaction. 
But I do propose a closer scrutiny 
of its economics and operation, and 
particularly of its effect upon the 
sales organization. 

The extent and application of 
this sales doctrine is a matter of in- 
dividual executive decision. But 
undefined, unclarified and unlimited, 
I claim that it is fraught with the 
gravest of dangers! If all mem- 
bers of an organization conceive of 
themselves as purveyors of good- 
will, who is to sell the company’s 
merchandise ? 

I have known salesmen whose 
first thought in considering a pros- 
pect has been, “How can I get ac- 
quainted with "him ?” Never a ques- 
tion of whether the prospect can 
use the product, how he can use 
it, how much he can use, what he 
is now using, etc. 

A short time ago I was discus- 
sing with one of our men an ac- 
count which we regarded as po- 
tentially a large buyer. 

“Tf I could only get Mr. 
out some night, said the salesman 
who was to handle this transaction. 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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“Wait a minute,” I said, “Have 
you ever met this man?” 

“i.” 

“Do you know whether he would 
want to go out with you or not?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Do you know whether he is in 
the market for our type of prod- 
uct ?” 

No. 

“Do you know whether he could 
buy it if he wanted to? Do you 
know whether he is under contract 
with his present source of supply? 
In short, do you know anything at 
all about his situation?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Then, get the answer to those 
questions before you talk about 
taking him ‘out.’ Don’t waste time 
or money entertaining a non- 
prospect. Good business demands 
that your time be spent locating 
and selling live prospects.” 

There are many opportunities for 
personal friendships in business— 
sincere and permanent ones; there 
are doubtless many occasions when 
it helps in selling. But too fre- 


” 


quently we are prone to rationalize 
our own desires for recreation or 
pleasure by consoling ourselves in 
the thought that we are “breaking 


down sales resistance.” The sales- 
man who indulges his own hanker- 
ing for a game of golf or an 
evening’s spree with a customer un- 
der the guise of business is kidding 
himself to the same extent that the 
office-worker does who says, 
“Guess I'll go fishing this after- 
noon. It will help me handle that 
work tomorrow a lot faster.” 
There is some truth in this process 
of reasoning but not as much as 
we would like to have ourselves be- 
lieve. 

Why not, then, make a conscious 
effort to evaluate “entertainment” 
and establish its proper place in the 
selling scheme? Why not some- 
thing in the nature of a company 
policy on this as well as other sales 
problems? What are the reasons 
for and against the Playboy Plan? 

Among the alleged advantages 
accruing to the Ambassador of 
Good-Will and Good Cheer are the 
following : 

(1) A ready entrée—an advan- 
tage only if the salesman has some- 
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thing commercially convincing to 
say after he gets in. 

(2) More frequent 
distinct advantage. 

(3) A freer exchange of opinion 
and comment—a decided advantage 
when the customer unburdens him- 
self—a decided disadvantage when 
the salesman does. 

(4) An advantage over competi- 
tors—until competitors do a better 
job of entertaining. 

Whatever the business value of 
“friendship,” it is strong medicine, 
It must be administered sparingly 
and the patient’s tolerance of it 
watched. Many dangers confront 
the Playboy of which he is usually 
oblivious, and with which his home 
office is usually unconcerned : 

Some men strongly resent 
the efforts of strangers to become 
“friendly.” It has killed many a 
sale. 


contact—a 


Looking Up a Prospect’s 
Affiliations 


Not long ago a chap came in my 
office representing a service in 
which I was mildly interested. He 
was of the schooled type and 
showed the results of regular at- 
tendance at “pep talks” and sales 
lectures. Aside from the fact that 
I have a constitutional aversion to 
“canned” sales talks and _ take 
malicious delight in disrupting the 
carefully planned sales argument 
by saying the wrong thing at the 
wrong time, this man’s presenta- 
tion was well handled and reason- 
ably convincing. I invited him to 
leave some literature and to call 
again. With this suggestion he 
complied, and as he was leaving 
staggered me by the question: 

“How’s your golf?” 

I replied courteously but a little 
abruptly that it was in its usual 
state of flux. 

“Would you take lunch with 
me?” he continued, looking at his 
watch. “Where do you usually eat 
—at the University Club?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Thank you, | 
have an engagement.” 

“I think I know a fraternity 
brother of yours,” he went on. 
“Wasn't Jim Jones in college about 
the same time you were?” 

If this man had been working 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 





. Busiest Grocery 
Trade in the 
United States! 
Nil Is Your Share Enough? 


Groceries (including combina- 
tion grocery and meat stores) did 
a bigger 1929 business in Rhode 
Island, per capita, than in any 
other state. 


In A.B.C. Providence, where 
Journal-Bulletin alf the food sales occur, grocers 
FAMILIES are further enlarging their share 
In RhodeIsland of consumer dollars through a 
y, OUT Journal-Bulletin lineage increase, 
since the first half of 1929, of 50 

——” per cent! 





Sn Minnie The present year is notable for 
19 2 uT D() new food products successfully 
introduced to this market by the 

pamatbd ie ¢ Journal and Bulletin. 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston * New York + Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle 
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for me he would have been fired 
on the spot! There was not the 
slightest reason or excuse for any- 
thing of a personal nature in the 
transaction. He had apparently 
gone to great lengths to look me 
up—my affiliations, interests and 
hobbies. It was supposed to help 
him sell. Instead, he who had been 
a likely young man with an in- 
teresting proposition became a pest 
and I would have none of him. 
(2) “Friendship,” unless it is 
spontaneous, natural and sincere, is 
very apt to build resistance rather 
than to remove it. Few men re- 
alize in their efforts to “disarm” 
their prospect, that the latter in- 
stinctively closes up, draws into his 
shell. No amount of entertaining 
can change the fundamental fact 
that one man is the salesman and 
the other the customer. Why try 


to? The relationship is a natural 
and satisfactory one in itself. 

(3) An honest buyer does not 
want to be under obligations to a 
salesman. 
position strategically. 


It puts him in a bad 
He prefers 
to have the salesman in his debt 
and bound to do all he can for 


him, in price or service. The sales- . 


man who intimates any personal 
obligation on the part of the buyer 
to give him an order is following 
one of the surest methods of losing 
the account. 

(4) Many salesmen—and sales 
managers—in their desire to get the 
“inside dope” and in the belief that 
among the highball glasses they 
can “tell Bill some things” which 
they would otherwise hesitate to 
do, forget that Bill, under the same 
stimulus to frank expression, may 
make requests and demands which 
later prove embarrassing. 


Another Side of 
the Picture 


They forget that Bill, too, can 
play the game, and that as they 
bring friendship to bear to secure 
business, Bill will bring it to bear 
to secure special considerations. In 
my experience, the things that can- 
not be said directly and frankly, or 
good-naturedly and tactfully, at 
9 am. in the customer’s office are 
better left unsaid at 11 p.m. in 
hotel room, night club or private 
home. 
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(5) The gravest danger in a cus- 
tomer-salesman friendship is that 
resulting sales are obtained, not on 
the strength of the house or prod- 
uct, which is a sound and per- 
manent basis, but on a mere ac- 
quaintanceship or affection, which 
may be as unstable as the shift- 
ing sands. 

Familiarity May 
Breed Contempt 

Familiarity may or may not breed 
contempt, but it is certain that any 
aura of superiority which may sur- 
round the salesman or his proposi- 
tion at the start of a contact is very 
apt to vanish into thin air under 
a Pal and Buddy companionship. 

It is hard to think of the clean- 
cut young expert who knew his 
stuff so thoroughly at the time of 
his first call as being quite such a 
ball of fire after he has proved 
himself a duffer at golf, poorly 
posted on current affairs, half- 
baked in his political, religious or 
sociological ideas, and generally at 
variance with your logic and 
method of thought even though he 
may be likable and good com- 
pany. 

In their effort to know their cus- 
tomers and their weaknesses, sales- 
men forget that their own weak- 
nesses are similarly displayed. 

The salesman who uses his own 
hours of leisure to build good-will 
sometimes forgets that best will is 
built through increasing his cus- 
tomer’s profit. He does not always 
realize that an order placed with 
him simply because he is a good 
scout, the next time may be placed 
with someone else who is not as 
good a scout but makes his proposi- 
tion look better. “Sam, I hated to 
do it,” the customer will say, “but 
I had to. ‘Business is business,’ 
you know.” 

And the Playboy will probably 
write the home office : “Competitor 
got this business on special price. 
If I could have met his proposi- 
tion, I know George Smith would 
have given me the business.” 

Quite a few men come in to 
see me about sales positions. The 
great majority of them in pro 
claiming their virtues tell me, “I’ve 
been traveling the New England 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TODAY 


Iowa 1s one 








of America’s best markets! 


Des Moines bank clearings are currently run- 
ning 62% above the national average. (Author- 
ity: Bradstreet’s for June 18, 1932.) 


Des Moines bank clearings for the first five 
months of 1932 were 27% ahead of the national 
average. (Authority: Bradstreet’s for June 
11, 1932.) 


Iowa was 21% above the national average in 
building contracts awarded for the first four 
months of 1932 compared with 1931. (Au- 
thority: F. W. Dodge Corporation.) 


Iowa ranked 18% above the national average in 
freight car loadings for the first four months of 
1932 compared with 1931. (Authority: Na- 
tional figures from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce; Iowa figures from Bureau of Business 
Research, State University of Iowa.) 


Facts prove that Iowa is suffering much less 
from the depression than most states. 


Advertisers who want more sales should in- 
crease their effort in Iowa. And the backbone 
of almost every successful selling campaign in 
Towa is 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


245,241 Daily—A. B. C.—217,418 Sunday 








‘THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 


on-the-ground in the market 
centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO .«- ~« London 
Paris + Barcelona +- Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Bucharest « Sao Paulo « Buenos Aires + Joh burg « Bombay «- Sydney 








The Old and the New “Rice Krispies” Package 


Improved Package Sets Keynote in 
Newsy Kellogg Campaign 


Rice Krispies Being Backed by Newspapers, Magazines, Radio in 
Country-wide Drive 


A®* improved package is poten- 
tially big advertising news. It 
has great possibilities of giving the 
manufacturer an opportunity to in- 
ject into his copy new life and new 
ideas so essential to hard-hitting 
advertising. 

The Kellogg Company is realiz- 
ing this fact to the full in its cur- 
rent campaign for Rice Krispies. 
National advertising in 425 news- 
papers and fifty-two magazines will 
be supplemented by five-days-a- 
week broadcasting over a network 
of thirty-two stations and vigorous 
sampling. Color will be used in 
thirty-two newspapers. 

The new Krispies carton features 
some marked improvements in the 
ordinary cereal package. The ne- 
cessity for cutting or tearing open 
the top has been eliminated by a 
hinged top which requires only a 
slight pressure of the thumbs 
along perforated lines on the front 
and sides of the container. Once 
the pressure has been exerted the 
top folds back revealing the fa- 
miliar, sealed waxtite bag. 

The design of the package re- 
tains the well-known Kellogg colors 


—dark green, red and light green— 
and in modified script the familiar 
company signature. 

In choosing its package the com- 
pany submitted twenty-five differ- 
ent designs to more than 3,000 
women. The winning container and 
an alternate were then submitted to 
sales tests on the shelves of eight- 
een self-service stores in three 
Middle-Western cities. After this 
extended test the company was cer- 
tain that its winning package was 
correct. 

In order not to overlook a single 
bet there was created a new ship- 
ping case, designed in harmony 
with the new package, and notable 
for its sturdy construction and ease 
of handling. 

The advertising will play up the 
new container as news. One adver- 
tisement in the series, for instance, 
bears the headline, “The most pop- 
ular rice cereal in the world witha 
sensational new improvement—the 
easy-open package.” A picture of 
the container dominates the page 
and the copy emphasizes the fact 
that to a four-year old, popular 
cereal has been added a remarkably 
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for Your Advertising Message 


io in ERE are five ways to give your 
advertising the extra power to 


green— 


familiar blast through 1932 sales resistance. 
mien To the smashing force of page space 
. = in The Milwaukee Journal, add the 
on sensational effect of color in the main 
nthe news section at an additional cost of 
was cef- only 20%. Or lift your message above 
on competition by placing it in Sunday 
_—- Journal monotone gravure, colorgravure 
arenany or in four colors in the Sunday 
and ease Magazine section or Comic section. 
ae Any one of these effective presentations 
— will get new attention and more sales 
t with for your product in Milwaukee. 


“i | THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Q 
popular FIRST BY MERIT 


iarkably 
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improved and convenient container. 

Later advertisements in the cam- 
paign also play up the package but 
introduce other illustrations. Thus 
the taste and health stories of Kris- 
pies are carried on with the con- 
tainer gradually dropping back to a 
supporting position. 

The Krispies campaign was in- 
troduced to dealers throughout the 
country by means of a broadside in 
several colors. This described the 
advertising and pictured several 
window display pieces. 

This campaign is the second 
major effort of the company this 
year. The first, devoted to the 
company’s corn flakes, has been re- 
markably successful. 

“This campaign,” says an official 
of the company, “which is the most 
intensive we have ever undertaken, 
is reaching our goal, to help start a 
quicker flow of business through 
grocery stores and maintain the vol- 
ume which has permitted us to keep 
our operations at-a point where we 
are employing more people for this 
season of the year than at any time 
in the past. 

“An indication of its success, 
which in turn is making possible 
the new drive on Rice Krispies, is 
given by the fact that during the 
period we have obtained the largest 
single day’s sales in the more than 
twenty-five years since we began 
business.” 


Branham Company Opens 
Dallas Office 


The Branham Company, publishers 
representative, has opened an office at 
Dallas, Texas, located in the Mercantile 
Bank Building. A. J. Putnam, formerly 
with the Memphis ce of the Branham 
company, is in charge © of the new office. 


H. E. Thayer yer with McCon- 
aughy, Ross & Company 


Henry E. Thayer has joined Mc- 
Conaughy, Ross & Company, Inc., New 
York, point-of-sale advertising. He was 
for ei Rt years with the Munro & Har- 
ford Company, New York. More recently 
he has been with the Art Gravure Cor- 
poration, also of that city. 


Acquires “Chain Store 
Review” 


The Chain Store Review has been pur- 
chased by the Tuttle Publications, Inc., 
New York. Groceries, also published by 
the Tuttle organization, will be consoli- 
dated with the newly acquired magazine. 


’ 
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O. J. Vogl Appointed by 
Pabst 


Oscar J. Vogl has been appointed 
merchandising director of the Pabst Cor. 
poration, Milwaukee. He has been a 
sales and merchandising executive with 
the Roger Williams Company and the 
— & Feiss Company, both of Cleve. 
an 

Mr. Vogl’s appointment, according to 
Fred Pabst, president of the company, is 
the first step in an aggressive merchan- 
dising program for Pabst beverage and 
cheese products. Also, Mr. Vogl will 
spend considerable time in shaping sales 
and distribution policies toward the pos- 
sible return of Pabst Blue Ribbon beer. 


E. N. Chalfant with Boone 


Organization 

E. N. Chalfant has joined the New 
York staff of the odney E. Boone 
Organization, publishers’ representative 
He will be identified with the Pacific 
Coast Group which represents the Los 
Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and the Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 

For the last four years Mr. Chalfant 
has been engaged in the advertising 
agency business. Previous to this he 
was for ten years with the Hearst Or- 
ganization, serving on the staffs of the 
New York American and Hearst maga- 
zines. 


P. L. Sanford to Join Allied 


Mills 

P. L. Sanford, of the Campbell-San- 
ford Advertising Company, Cleveland 
and Toledo, has disposed of his interest 
in that agency to his associates. After 
August he will be affiliated with Allied 
Mills, Inc., maker of Wayne Feeds. 
The Campbell-Sanford agency will con- 
tinue as before, according to Glenn H. 
Campbell, president. 


American Cyanamid Appoints 


Hazard 

The American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation, following a consolidation of 
the industrial chemical and insecticide 
units of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany and affiliated companies, has ap 
pointed the Hazard Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Erie Appoints Griswold- 


Eshleman 
The Erie Railroad Company has ap 
pointed the Griswold-Eshleman Company, 


Cleveland, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspa Ts, magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Shoe Account to Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


The Crossett Shoe Company, Augusta. 
Me., has appointed Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Advertiser : 
Heinz Spaghetti HOW 
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Agency: 
Maxon, Inc. 


Space : 

2/3 page Black 
and White 
Reader Interest: 
57% better than 
average page 
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Heinz 2 column F=""E: 
in Liberty compete 


with covers and colc 
for “Best Read” honors 


WHEN a man pays a premium for a 
back cover, he’s entitled to premium 
attention value. But when he gets such 
attention without paying for it, then he’s 
entitled to brag to his Board of Directors! 

The Heinz ad reproduced at the top 
of this page not only was NOT a back 
cover; it was not even a color page; nor 
even a page. 

Yet it earned the attention of 57% more 
persons than the average full page ad in all 
the big weeklies (Issues of July 9)... 
which puts it pretty much in the class 
heretofore appropriated by bigger spenders. 





The average of all page ads in 
Liberty stopped: 
This week (July 9 issue) 
10% more persons than in 
second weekly 
68% more persons than in 
third weekly 
Ten weeks (to date) 
24% more persons than in 
second weekly 
64% more persons than in 
third weekly 
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It may be significant that the H 
rating was won in Liberty—where, 
after week Jest summer, ten consecu 
weeks this summer, all advertising p 
were found to have stopped from 2 
to 64% more persons than in o 
weeklies. 

Every magazine carries highly rated 
prepared by highly rated copy writers 
it takes a highly rated space buyer to 
them do their best in times like t 
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HOW TO STUDY THESE 
“BEST READ ADS” 
Advertising men everywhere are writ- 
hg us about these “‘best read ads.”” Some 
ll us what they are learning about the 
ngs that make people notice an adver- 
ent. Others ask us how to go about 
irawing conclusions. For the guidance of 
oth, the following thoughts are offered: 
. Do not attempt to generalize from 
n individual advertisement. Remember 
t each advertisement represents a 
ample of 50 interviews (although thor- 
ugh interviews) in a single city where 
onditions that week may not have been 
cessarily typical for the country at 
rge. 
2. Study each individual advertise 
ent only in relation to all the earlier 
blished advertisements and subsequent 
es, Attempt to identify the character- 
btics which, while not necessarily found 
, all, repeat more often than not. (One 
ch characteristic is already generally 
greed to be the back cover position, 
eretofore largely supported only by the 
bacco advertisers. Another such char- 
teristic now readily apparent after 16 
peeks of comparisons, is that advertise- 
hents in Liberty generally enjoy 24% 
eater reader interest than in the second 
eekly, 64% more than in the third.) 
Consider that the final answer to 
e utility of these examples must exist 
1 whether or not any such significant 
perectentaanes may be periodically dis- 
|. Lacking these the most theo- 
y elaborate checking scheme is 
orthless. Enough creative-minded ad- 
rtising men, however, tell us that 
heir studies of the “best read ads” and 
f their own ads have been sufficiently 
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Advertiser: Texaco Gasoline 
Agency: Hanff-Metzger, Inc 
Space: Four Color Second Cover 
Reader Interest: 78% better than 
average page 





How much more fbu enjoy 
the cold meals’ ! 
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ose relating to position and choice of 
nagazine, to warrant our preparation of 
ores of “reader interest rating cards” 
or them every week. (If you have not 
t requested your own card, you are 
buyer to vited to do so without obligation. 
nes like thfAddress Liberty, Research Department, 
20 Lexington Ave., New York City.) 
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Pillsbury’s 


Dellenmayer 
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Advertiser: Campbell's Soup 

Ageney: F. Wallis Armstrong Co. 

Space: Four Color page 

Reader Interest: 57% better than 
average page 
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Advertiser: Camels 


Agency: Erwin, Wasey *Ads remembered by 

& Co. greatest number of 150 
Space: Back Cover readers of 3 Big Weeklies 
Reader Interest: 152% laterviewed Perciva 
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Who Writes the Copy ? 


It May Be an Ex-Fireman or a Former Member of H. M. Africa Rifles 


By H. A. Batten 


Vice-President in Charge of Copy, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


REMEMBER one summer as a 

boy going to visit relatives in 
the mountains. Across the valley 
was a colony of people who lived 
a strange sort of communal life in 
an overgrown warren of a cottage. 
My aunt and the other cottagers 
did not approve of that colony. 
They were, it appeared, “Bo- 
hemians”—writers, painters, poets. 
They were said to practice Free 
Love. So far as I was concerned, 
they were strictly and uncom- 
promisingly out-of-bounds. 

f course one of my first acts 
was to steal across the valley to see 
these mysterious creatures for my- 
self. The only thing in sight was 
a hammock in which reposed a 
long man reading a book. The 
book was propped up against a 
basket of cherries which rested on 
his stomach. His feet, trailing on 
the ground, were incased in san- 
dals. He had long black hair and 
a thin, sallow face. He looked un- 
healthy, and not very clean. 

For some time I watched this 
man, until he had eaten all the 
cherries in the basket. He arose 
then, and stretched, and taking up 
a rusty pick, he set languidly to 
work on an excavation in the hill- 
side. 

The sun shone hotly. I was 
dreaming of buried treasure and 
secret passages, when I heard a 
cry. The man in the sandals had 
dropped his pick and was stagger- 
ing around in circles. Finally he 
fell down and rolled on the earth. 
A woman, also in sandals and a 
batik smock, burst from the house. 
She took his head in her lap and 
began forcing something between 
his froth-covered lips. I ran home. 

That was my introduction to the 
world of letters. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that my early con- 
ception of the creative man was 
rather weird. I have since had 
occasion to change it; but I find 
that even today many people enter- 
tain a similar notion. To the vast 





majority the typical writer is still 
a caricature—a composite of hair, 
temperament, Windsor ties, and 
unconventional morals. 
Particularly in advertising, it 
seems to me, this idea has gained 
common acceptance. Advertising is 
the hand-maiden of Industry; and 
Industry, until recent years, has 
had little time or use either for 
writing or those who practice it. 
Circumstances, however, are now 
conspiring -to force upon Business 
some understanding of the power 
of the written word. That power, 
I believe, can be more skilfully 
and effectively employed if Busi- 
ness understands also the creative 
personalities behind it. 


What the Writer of 
Today Is Not 


Let it be said at once, then, that 
the writing man as he is to be 
found today in a well-equipped ad- 
vertising agency is none of those 
things which popular imagination 
has conceived him to be. He is 
not temperamental. He is not 
long-haired. He does not wear 
clothes out of “La Boheme,” nor 
does he move through life in a fog 
of esoteric abstractions. 

He is, on the contrary, an edu- 
cated and personable being with a 
strong creative bent. He is just 
as well dressed and alert as the 
man whose goods he sells. He is 
a student of the world and its 
ways, and he has personal knowl- 
edge of them. He can think, and 
talk, and of course write, with ease 
and skill and imagination. He is, 
in short, neither a commercialized 
literary man, nor a literary busi- 
ness man, but something quite new 
in modern industry—a creative ad- 
vertising man. 

The emergence of this type—for 
I believe that men of this caliber 
are now sufficiently numerous to 
constitute a type—is the inevitable 
result of the operation of natural 
forces. Advertising is the art of 
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selling goods, and goods must be 
sold to people. Also advertising 
itself must be sold—to manufac- 
turers, who are also people. Every 
phase of advertising is essentially 
a human problem. The first req- 
uisite of good advertising, then, 
is an understanding of human na- 
ture, human prejudices, human 
needs. 

The business of selling, how- 
ever, is not altogether a human 
problem. It is founded upon cer- 
tain definite economic principles. 
It involves such technical con- 
siderations as packaging, price, 
distribution, and the like. It re- 
quires a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of trade practices and conditions. 

These are intensely practical 
matters, and they require the con- 
sideration of a practical turn of 
mind. 

Finally, we are confronted with 
a trend toward constantly increas- 
ing sophistication on the part of 
the buying public and manufac- 
turers alike. The public today is 
better educated than it was ten 
years ago. It is less naive in be- 
lieving unfounded claims and ex- 
aggerated statements. It laughs at 
paid testimonials. It is critical of 
the quality and performance of the 
goods it buys. And similarly, the 
manufacturer has begun to com- 
prehend something of the complex 
relationships existing between his 
particular business and the forces 
of industry and finance in the 
world at large. He is interested 
rather in facts than in funny 
stories. He would rather be given 
a good piece of copy than a good 
cigar. 


Whence Comes 
the Writer? 


To deal, then, with this combi- 
nation of circumstances, advertis- 
ing has called to its service this 
new kind of writer. Where do 
they come from? Where were 
they born? Have men (and 
women) of this sort always been 
in our midst; and if so, what were 
their former occupations? 

It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to glance over the dossiers of 
the writers in one large agency. 
The things they have done, the 
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countries they have visited, the 
schools and colleges they have at- 
tended—all these will be a revela- 
tion to the person who nurses the 
conventional notion of the writing 
man. 


What They Did 
Before 


Here, for example, are some of 
the activities in which this par- 
ticular group of writers has en- 
gaged, before entering advertis- 
ing: Reporters, teachers, private 
tutor, salesmen, free lance, farm- 
ers, magazine editors, sales man- 
agers, accountants, news editors, 
home economic workers, import- 
ing and exporting business, lawyer, 
deputy county clerk, manager of 
correspondence school, press feeder, 
bill collector, fireman—well drill- 
ing crew, a log scaler and time- 
keeper with lumber company, pat- 
tern maker in a steel foundry, 
chauffeur, radio repairer, auto me- 
chanic, bank teller, advertising 
manager, butter and egg salesman, 
producing plays, associate editor, 
book salesman, ranger, assistant 
college president, aviator, proof 
reader, theater director, columnist, 
architectural draftsman, Company 
Commander in King’s Africa Rifles. 

They have visited forty-three 
countries, including such out-of- 
the-way places as Mongolia and 
Afghanistan, and Central Africa. 

Thirty-five members of this copy 
staff (out of a total of forty) 
were educated at thirty colleges 
and universities, where they re- 
ceived special training in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Music, engineer- 
ing, navigation, gunnery, teaching, 
nursery school work, constitutional 
law, economics, sociology, archi- 
tecture, art, textiles, patent law, 
publishing, illustration, merchan- 
dising, home economics, nursing, 
theatrical work, law, agriculture, 
finance, aviation, aerodynamics, 
meteorology, foods, fashions, wood- 
working, journalism, pharmacy, 
Navy, Army officers (Artillery, 
Infantry, etc.), steel foundries, 
mechanical engineering. 

And finally, lest it be doubted 
that people of such practical ac- 
complishments can really write, 
twenty-six members of this copy 
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staff have written (in addition to 
dozens of successful novels, travel 
books, volumes of poetry and text- 
hooks, s red by the lead- 
ing publishers of America and 
Europe), stories and articles in 
virtually all the leading magazines 
of America, from The Saturday 
Evening Post to the American 
Vercury. 

All this is a far cry from the 
hirsute gentleman in the hammock. 
It is a far cry, too, from the ab- 
ject hack who, in the early days of 
advertising, dwelt in shabby isola- 
tion in the recesses of the old-time 
agency. The modern advertising 
writer is equipped not only to 
create superb advertising, but to 
discuss it intelligently and effec- 
tively with’ the manufacturer. 


In the 
Front Line Trenches 


And that is not because he is a 
brilliant conversationalist, or a 
fascinating personality, but because 
he knows what he’s talking about. 
He knows, because he has gone 
into the factory and seen the prod- 
uct made; because he has studied 
competition and the general trade 
situation; because he has made the 
m&nufacturer’s interests his in- 
terests, and approached them from 
his point of view. As a result, the 
modern copy writer enters into the 
advertising councils of the manu- 
facturer, and the manufacturer is 
glad he is there. He is in the 
front-line trenches of industry. 

As a matter of fact, no writer 
of true insight and skill has ever 
found it necessary to endure for 
long either the poverty or the 
neglect which is the traditional lot 
of literary men. Those with real 
ability have scorned the make-up 
of the professional Bohemian. 
They have, in all ages and circum- 
stances, able to command 
enough of the world’s respect and 
the world’s goods to enable them 
to live at least in quiet decency. 
Almost every significant name in 
literary history, from Homer 
down, remained dissociated 
from the legend of personal ec- 
centricity. 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Cervantes, Balzac, Anatole France, 
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Hardy, Tolstoi, Chekov—all those 
who spring to mind as the out- 
standing writers of the past, have 
been men of the world, and in the 
best sense citizens of it. Even 
James Joyce, the high-priest of the 
moderns, lives quietly in Paris in 
the bosom of his family, and wears 
neat bow ties and well-tailored 
blue serge suits. 

Such men have too much respect 
for their art to make a sideshow 
of it. They are interested not so 
much in the projection of their 
own personalities as in the life 
around them. They are successful 
because they view the world with 
sympathy and imagination, because 
they work hard, because they 
understand people. 

True, these are the giants, but 
as it is with them, so is it with 
every authentic creative mind. The 
difference is only in degree. I 
would be the last to claim genius 
for the modern advertising writer, 
but I do say that he is, in his sin- 
cerity and his capacity to do his 
job, a true creative artist. And I 
would say also that he is, to re- 
vert once more to the idiom of boy- 
hood, a regular fellow. He is suc- 
cessful in his task of dealing with 
people because he is so genuinely 
and wholeheartedly one of them 
himself. 


Death of W. V. Tufford 


Wil V. Tufford, seventy-four, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Iowa 
Printing Company, Clinton, Iowa, died 
last week at that oy. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation for twenty-seven years. He was 
at one time with the Clinton Herald, 
later launching the Clinton Morning 
Age. In 1904 he established the Mason 
City, Iowa, Times-Herald, which he 
later disposed of to return to Clinton 
where he founded the Iowa Printing 
Company. 


To Handle Shredded Wheat 


Western Advertising 
The National Biscuit C New 
York, has appointed Botsfo onstan- 
tine & Gardner, Inc., Pacific’ Coast ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the advertising 
< Shredded Wheat in the Western 
tates. 











Palm Beach “Times” Appoints 


R. L. Ray has been appointed ae 
tion manager of the Palm Beach, Fia., 
Times. 








Coming Through—Chin Up 


The Aetna Insurance Company Admits It Has Traveled a Rough Road 


By Ralph Crothers 


USINESS has never been 

good, except in retrospect,” 

said on old friend of mine recently, 

“and even then you have to have a 
mighty poor memory.” 

Many another man who is fair 
with himself and has a good mem- 
ory, can recall many a serious 
problem which, happening in good 
times, came near wrecking his 
business. Competitors have always 
been active and many a crisis has 
been caused in the past when one 
of them stole away a big customer, 
secured business by a price conces- 
sion or some practice not possible 
to him who remembers. 

The Aetna Insurance Company 
of Hartford has recently reminded 
its policyholders and prospects in 
a booklet called “The Aetna In- 
surance Company Knows Them of 
Old” that times usually turn and 
that things have been pretty black 
in days long past. This bit of 
direct-mail advertising has aroused 
much interest because it tells a big 
story in simple, homely fashion. 
Aetna prints what it calls a page 
from its Almanac as follows: 


1819—Started business. Times were 


hard. 
1827—Paid $50,000 loss in Mobile, 
Alabama, conflagration. 
1837—We ride out our first real 


panic. 
1845—Great fire in New York 
which worried us some. 
1846—Fire at St. Johns, N. F., 
cost us $77,000 
1849—St. Louis fire, $125, 000. Sev- 
eral companies gave up. 
1852—Two big fires: Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and Montreal. Our 
losses $219,000. 
1857—Another panic. Again we 
made the grade nicely. 
1861—All Southern agencies closed 
for duration of the War be- 
tween the States. 
1866—Portland, Maine, is hit this 
time. Our share is $170,000. 
1867—Vicksburg blaze; $110,000. 
1871—The great Chicago fire. It 


cost us $3,750,000, but we 
didn’t falter. 

1872—The $75,000,000 Boston con- 
flagration. Thirty-two fire 
insurance companies failed 
Hy result. We paid $1,604,- 


1873—Just another panic. We 
came through solvent and 
smiling. 

1878—A conflagration at St. John. 
$262,000 sent to policyhold- 
ers in that city. 

1893—Still another panic. No 
joke either, but we never 
lowered our colors. 

1898—Canada’s capital city has a 
bad fire. We mail $198,000 
to Ottawa. 

i en this time, $168,- 


1904—Blocks wiped out in Baltimore. 
We forward $725,000 to 
Aetna policyholders. We pay 
$181,000 on a Toronto fire 
the same year. 

1906—San Francisco fire. We paid 
out $2,983,000, stayed right 
on the job. Scores of com- 
panies failed. 

1907—First crash of the new cen- 
tury. We never turned a hair. 

1908—Chelsea, Mass. $165,640. 

1921—Post-war depression. Not a 
quiver here. 

1932—The depression—still in the 
works, but the Aetna Fire 
Group refuses to be pan- 
icked. 


Here is a company which, as 
its hard times show, had both 
cycles of depression and great fires 
to contend with. The years from 
1871-1873, for example, with losses 
of $3,750,000, thirty-two fire in- 
surance company failures and an- 
other loss the next year of $1,604,- 
000, followed in 1873 by a great 
financial panic, didn’t sink it. 

In friendly fashion the folder 
ends with “Yes, it’s been a rough 
road we have traveled but remem- 
ber we've always come through 
with our chin up.” 
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~= | Carrier - Delivered to 
“i 719 Miles of Homes 


imore. 


0 to The Chicago American, largest the families in the two end 
le pay Chicago evening newspaper, houses would live over 719 
> has the greatest home-delivered- miles apart. 
e pad by-carrier circulation any Chi- 
= cago evening newspaper has To all advertisers it is impor- 
ever had. tant to know what this circula- 
i tion dominance means in terms 
0. If all the 95,000 homes to of sales and profit—what it has 
Not a which the Chicago American is meant to scores of successful 
» the delivered daily by carrier stood advertisers. That is why the 
= in 40-foot lots on a single street, Boone Man looms large in the 
advertising picture today—he 
h, as A knows, and will gladly tell you. 
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Mr. Holcomb 





THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 


a HEA 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 





R S T NEWSPAPERS 


DAILY 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 
San Francisco Examiner 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


SUNDAY 
Rochester American Baltimore American 
Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 


San Francisco Examiner _ Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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ABLE market must be clearly in sight before embark- 


ing upon a sales campaign” . 


. . from a statement of 


Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., Boston. 





WE AGREE. The whole spirit 
and method of buying has 
changed. There is a constantly 
growing recognition of the fact 
that there is no “national” 
market; that ours is a nation 
of many markets, each of differ- 
ent habits, demands, and buying 
power. 


Successful selling now abandons 
intangible “nation-wide effort” 
and demands to see markets that 
can surely buy; methods that will 
surely sell. 


This modern conception of sell- 
ing has proved sound for many. 


CALL THE 


A manufacturer of household 
products stocked 2,500 new out- 
lets; a maker of liquid wax 
secured 1,000 dealers in new 
territory within thirty days; a 
well-known firm of bakers added 
hundreds of new dealers and 
broke all previous sales records. 


These, and many similar suc- 
cesses, were made in fourteen 
dense markets of 31,000,000 
people, in which are concen- 
trated the circulation, the dealer 
influence, and the powerful mar- 
keting support of 27 Hearst 
newspapers, represented by the 
Boone Organization. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


New York 
Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Rochester Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 





























AN 
EXCLUSIVE 
Market of 48,000 





*Get the facts! Com- 
pare the last A.B.C. 
Audit Reports fora 
complete, authentic 
analysis of all Okla- 
homa City newspa- 
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HE Daily Oklahoman and Times give 
advertisers a market of 48,812 persons in 
Oklahoma City that is untouched by the 
other local newspaper—48,000 more 
opportunities to sell their merchandise— 
26% of the total city market—a 44% 
greater coverage of homes—all on the 
basis of home-delivered circulation only! 
As the Oklahoman and Times penetrate 
the Oklahoma City, A.B.C. trade area, 
the greater becomes their lead in bona- 
fide* circulation and per cent of home 
coverage .. . Newspapers as good 
advertising media have but 
one dimension — circula- 
tion, which in turn has but 
one dimension—mass, which 
means more readers assure more 
money and hence greater results... In 
Oklahoma City, alone, the Oklahoman 
and Times, on the basis of the Times’ 
carrier-delivered circulation, lead the 
third paper by 12,516 copies daily— 
12,516 families—48,812 persons! And 
the Oklahoman and Times deliver your 
selling messages at the lowest milline 
cost of any newspaper in this market. 





THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 





OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Radio Station WKY 
Representatives—E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Wrigley to Merchandise Gum in a 
New “Can-Opener” Package 


Intensive Campaign in Georgia to Serve as Proving-Ground for 
National Program 


HEN, some months ago, the 

Wrigley company had per- 
fected a method of sealing securely 
a Cellophane wrapper for the com- 
pany’s brands of chewing gum, the 
result was placed before the late 
William Wrigley, Jr. That shrewd 
merchandiser examined the new 
package and attacked it with his 
fingergnails. 

“It’s fine,” he said. “But where 
is the can-opener to get it open 
with?” 

Further experimentation fol- 
lowed and the answer to Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s keen objection was worked 
out. Now, equipped with the miss- 
ing “can-opener,” the new pack- 
age will swing into action, begin- 
ning on July 25 with an intensive 
merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign in the State of Georgia. 

The Georgia campaign will serve 
as a proving-ground for the nation- 
wide introduction that is to follow 
later. Outdoor advertising, news- 
papers and a thorough-going sam- 
pling program will cover every part 
of the State. The posters will ap- 
pear on approximately 1,625 boards 
in 614 cities and towns. About 100 
newspapers will be used. Samples 
will be mailed to a large proportion 
of the State’s inhabitants. 

The Spearmint brand of gum, 
Wrigley’s leader, will be featured 
exclusively in this campaign. All 
the other brands, however, will also 
carry the new package. 

The “can-opener” feature of the 
package consists of a narrow rib- 
bon of red Cellophane wound un- 
der the wrapper near one end. You 
catch the piece of tape at its ex- 
posed tip and unwind. The end of 
the package neatly trims off, allow- 
ing easy access to the contents and 
leaving a Cellophane holder to pro- 
tect the rest of the gum for future 
reference. 

Directions for the procedure are 
clearly set forth on both front and 
back of the package. The words 
“To open unwind red tape” appear 





through the Cellophane alongside 
the red strip and a red arrow points 
in the direction of the exposed tip. 
It had first been thought that this 
instruction could be _ provided 
through a notation on the box that 
contains the packages on the deal- 
er’s counter or through advertising. 
In the end, however, it was decided 
to place directions right on the 
package so as to make the process 
of opening unavoidably simple. 
Aside from the addition of these 
words of instruction, there is no 
essential change in the printed 
wrapper. 

Main Emphasis 

on Flavor 


The new advertising will place 
first emphasis upon the main Wrig- 
ley advertising standby — flavor. 
The package feature will be 
worked in as a _ supplementary 
theme, prominent but subordinate to 
the flavor appeal. 

“We don’t think that our prod- 
uct in itself is any better because it 
has a new type of wrapper,” says 
P. K. Wrigley, président of the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 
“The new package, of course, 
makes possible better preservation 
of the flavor. But it is the flavor 
itself that interests and influences 
the consumer in buying our gum 
and it is around that point that we 
are building the advertising. We 
refer the consumer to the qualities 
of the famous flavor and then point 
out that it is kept right in this new 
package.” 

Mr. Wrigley added that the well- 
known slogan of many years’ stand- 
ing—“Sealed tight—kept right”— 
has undergone a change in keeping 
with the new development. Now 
it’s “Kept Right in Cellophane.” 

The posters for the outdoor ad- 
vertising are simple as to copy and 
forceful in design. The headline 
of the first is “A Famous Flavor 
Kept Right.” One of the Wrigley 


“Spearmen” is shown alongside a 
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large reproduction of the package 
unwinding the red-tape opener. In- 
cidentally, this campaign marks a 
reappearance outdoors of the well- 
known “Spearmen” trade char- 
acters. They have been on a vaca- 
tion for the last two years so far 
as outdoor advertising is concerned, 
although they have continued their 
antics on various forms of display 
pieces. 

The newspaper advertising is 
definitely of the poster type of de- 
sign. Here, too, the copy is brief, 
slogan-like. “That Famous Flavor 
of Fresh Spearmint” is a typical 
headline. A second short phrase 
refers to the new manner of pro- 
tecting the flavor. 

“Our campaign in Georgia will 
be organized for quick-moving and 
intensive d4ction,” Mr. Wrigley de- 
clares. “Complete crews of sales- 
men will be at work contacting 
dealers at the same time the ad- 
vertising breaks and the sampling 
gets under way. Then, when the 
State has been covered and we 
have worked the bugs out of our 
plan of attack, we will proceed 
with a program covering other 
parts of the country.” 





“World’s Work” to Be Merged 
with “Review of Reviews” 


The Review of Reviews Corporation, 
New York, has acquired World’s Work 
from Doubleday, ran & Company. 
World’s Work will be merged with the 
Review of Reviews beginning with the 
August number. 

Negotiations were carried on by Albert 
Shaw, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the 
Review of Reviews Corporation, and 
Russell Doubleday, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. The 
combined periodical will be sent to sub- 
scribers of both publications. 

World’s Work was founded in 1900. 
Its editor was Walter Hines Page, who 
went to England as Ambassador in 1913. 
The Review of Reviews was founded in 
1891 by Dr. Albert Shaw, who has pub- 
lished and edited it ever since, and, un- 
der whose direction the editorial policy of 
the _ magazine will be main- 
tained. 


Death of C. L. Doughty 


Charles Linton Doughty, president of 
the C. L. Doughty Advertising cy, 
Cincinnati, died at that city a y 18. 
He was eighty-five years old. Mr. 
Doughty was for a number of years in 
the banking business until he became 
associated with the S. H. Parvin Adver- 
tising Agency, now the Doughty agency. 
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Talks Good-Will in Terms of 
Dealer’s Good Name 


Retailers often hear and see messages 
from advertisers which discuss the value 
of good-will. This value is the sub- 
ject of a business-paper advertisement 
by Cheney Brothers, New York, who ap- 
proach it from a standpoint that comes 
closer to an understanding by retailers. 

The advertisement is headed “Bad 
Times Make Good Names Best.” In 
this way the advertiser makes clear tlie 
thought that good names and good-will 
are synonymous. “The very fact that 
you are in the men’s wear business to- 
day,” the copy reads, “proves an all- 
important fact about your business 
strength. It proves that you do not de- 
pend on the artificial stimulation of 
general ‘good times.’ 

“Whatever the consequences of our 
current peculiar era, it is heartening to 
know that your own business draws its 
strength from within, attracting trade on 
its merits and your good name.” 

The advertisement concludes with a 
discussion of the reputation of Cheney 
Brothers and the extra selling appeal of 
a good name. 


Appoints Wood, Putnam & 
Wood 


The golf ball division of the Stowe & 
Woodward Company, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., has appointed the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Boston, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used to 
feature a new golf ball, the Paintless 
Dorchester, to sporting goods dealers 
and department stores. Plans call for 
a consumer campaign in the near future. 


E. G. Thomas with Hampton, 
Weeks & Marston 


Earl G. Thomas, formerly with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, _ has 
joined Hampton, Weeks & Marston, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as vice- 
president in charge of the radio division. 
He was at one time with the World 
Broadcasting System. 











Changes Name to Behel & 
Waldie 


Behel & Harvey, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has changed its name 
to Behel & Waldie, Inc. Benjamin D. 
Waldie, who has been with the agency 
for several years, and V. W. Behel, Jr., 
are the partners whose names are now 
represented in the firm name. 


Death of T. B. Metzger 


Colonel Theodore B. Metzger, for the 
last eight years advertising manager and 
director of publications of the Buffalo, 

- Y., Chamber of Commerce, died on 
July 17 at that city. He was forty-five 
years old. He was also at one time 
with the Buffalo Evening News and the 
Buffalo Times. 
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Lost: Old Customers 


Letters That Find Out Why They Have Ceased Buying 


Do-Ray Lamp Company, Inc. 
CuiIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


_I am endeavoring to obtain an expres- 
sion from some of our old customers as 
to why they have not sent in some orders 
during the present year. If you have any 
copies of letters in your files that have 
been successful in getting replies, would 
appreciate loan of same. 


W. J. Denninc. 


VEN in normal times ghosts 

walk around factory corridors. 
All over this broad land when the 
lights in the salesroom have been 
turned off and no one is around 
but the office cat, with a gibbous 
moon shining across deserted desks, 
the ghosts of lost customers begin 
to walk. 

Sometimes it is just too bad the 
sales manager, shipping clerks and 
others aren’t there to see and talk 
to them. Most of them are ghosts 
of customers killed by indifference, 
short-sighted policies and angry 
letters; something which could 
have been cleared up at the time. 

In times like these, getting back 
old customers who were formerly 
sold at a profit to the concern, who 
still are good credit risks but are 
going elsewhere because they are 
sore, is a job worthy of the pres- 
ident’s attention. 

It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that there are almost 
twice as many customers driven 
away as stolen away by competi- 
tors. During the last few years 
strenuous young correspondents 
with unusual ideas for collection 
letters have killed off many cus- 
tomers. Others have been murdered 
by men who lost their tempers in 
print or over the telephone. 

Curiously enough almost every 
investigation made on the subject 
of why customers stopped buying 
from a certain concern leads to the 
conclusion that indifference and lost 
tempers probably head the list. 

The first job in any series of 
letters is to discover why the cus- 
tomer is not re-ordering. Then a 
common-sense attempt to correct 
the situation in a man-to-man 
fashion without the company per- 


sisting or showing that it is terri- 
bly, terribly hurt, usually clears up 
the matter and brings the customer 
back to the books, if there is any 
real reason he should be there. 
Sometimes, of course, a customer 
leaves because he has ceased to 
have any use for the product, be- 
cause somebody else is making a 
better product or any one of a 
number of reasons which mere 
letters can never cure. 

One thing to look into are the 
collection letters which kill off so 
many. 

Then there are letters which 
have proved successful in securing 
from the lost customer a frank 
statement as to why he stopped 
buying. Here is a letter which 
pulled 62 per cent replies from a 
list of customers who hadn't or- 
dered in a long time. 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

Have you ever seen a big, woolly New- 
foundland dog at a Sunday School picnic 
swim out in the d after a stick and 
then come and shake himself all over 
the ladies in their summer dresses? If 
you have, you'll understand just how 
popular I am around this factory about 
now. I’m in charge of sales service and 
last week when the president was looking 
over the list of customers we used to do 
business with, who haven’t bought in 
twelve months, he put the whole trouble 
up to me. 

He said: “‘Look here, Dave, here are 
the names of 107 good friends of ours 
who haven’t bought. What is the trouble? 
Isn’t your department working? Our 
product is right, our prices are right, 
our advertising appropriation is larger 
than ever. hat is the matter with 
you?” 

So that is what I’m asking you now. 
What is the matter with me? Save you 
been neglected? Have we offended you? 
This is just from me to you. Never mind 
about the company just now. 

If any other department is at fault, 
please let me know, because I’m on the 
carpet. Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
begging for an order. Wouldn’t know 
what to do with one. My job is to help 
you move s and service them in your 
store and in the customer’s home. Just 
tell me why you haven’t bought. That’s 
all I want to know. Then I'll try to fix 
up. the trouble. That is the job the big 
chief has put up to me and I'd certainl 
appreciate your co-operation. A_ self- 
addres: stamped envelope is enclosed 
for your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
AVID PETERSON, 
Service Manager. 
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Two things to remember : Letters 
shouldn’t say “Our records show 
you have not purchased since. ....” 
Each letter should be human, close- 
up, friendly and should be followed 
up. Then if the letters do get the 
customer to tell exactly why he 
became a ghost, it is not sufficient 
to wait a while and thank him. A 
man who has told his grievances 
wants immediate action. Any firm 
that isn’t ready to give immediate 
and prompt action shouldn’t send 
out letters to discover why a man 
stopped buying—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





New York Better Business 
Bureau Elects 


James C. Auchincloss, member of the 
board of governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has again been elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York. This is his sixth term as 
head of this organization. 

Other officers re-elected include C. Van 
R. Halsey, C. D. Halsey & Company, 
vice-president; Sherman B. Joost, Joost, 
Patrick & Company, treasurer, and H. J. 
Kenner, secretary and general manager. 

Benjamin H. Namm, of the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edwin 
Friendly, of the New York Sun, and 
Eugene Forker, publisher of the New 
York American, have been elected mem- 
bers of the bureau’s merchandise ad- 
visory council. All other members of 
this council as well as the advisory 
council of the investor’s section have 
been re-elected. 


Roy Cowan Has Own 
Business 


Roy Cowan, president of the South- 
west Printing Company, has establisheu 
an advertising business at Dallas under 
the name of the Roy Cowan Company, 
Inc. 








Tru-Blu-Berries Account with 
Gotham 
The advertising account of the Blue- 
berry Growers Co-operative Association, 
marketing Tru-Blu-Berries, is being 
handled by the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York. 


C. J. Brodie, Sales Manager, 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


Charles J. Brodie, for thirteen years 
president of The Advertype Company, 
Inc., has joined Kurt H. Volk, Inc., 
New York typographer, as sales manager. 








Joins Newport News Papers 
Ralph G. Lockett has joined the New- 
port News, Va., Press and Times-Herald 
as classified advertising manager. 
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A. W. Hobler Joins Benton 
& Bowles 


Atherton W. Hobler has been faken 
into full a meg | in the firm of 
Benton & Bowles, New York advertis- 
ing agency, which has incorporated as 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. At an election 
of officers, William B. Benton was made 
president; Chester B. Bowles vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Mr. Hobler, 
vice-president and secretary. Mr. Hobler 
joins the Benton & Bowles agency after 
seven years with Erwin, Wasey Com- 
pany where he was vice-president and a 
partner in the firm? 





Death of Mrs. Elva S$. Damon 


Mrs. Elva S. Damon, manager of the 
Cleveland branch of the R. L. Polk 
Company, died last week at Lakewood, 
Ohio, in her forty-fifth year. She had 
been associated with the Polk company 
for fourteen years. 

Mrs. Damon was a prominent member 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Cleveland, having played a large part 
during the direct-mail convention in 
on in 1929 when she was special 
convention chairman. At the time of her 
death she was secretary of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association’s chapter 
in Cleveland. 


Munro & Harford Add to 
Staff 


H. Gordon Fletcher, until recently 
assistant sales manager and advertising 
manager of the Agfa Ansco Corporation, 
Binghamton, N. Y., has joined The 
Munro & Harford Company, New York, 
offset lithography and color printing, as 
merchandising representative in the crea- 
tion and sales department. 

Paul Levi, formerly with the Atlantic 
saa Company, has also joined 
Munro Harford as an outside repre- 
sentative. 


W. G. Woodward with Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


W._G. Woodward, who has been with 
the Gravure Service Corporation, New 
York, has joined the staff of Metro- 
politan Sunday Newspapers, New York, 
new comic section and newspaper roto- 
gravure selling group. 


Appoint Charles G. Eckart 


The Pacific Drug Review and the 
Pacific Retail Confectioner, both pub- 
lished at Portland, Oreg., have appointed 
Charles G. Eckart, publishers’ represen- 
tative, San Francisco, as their San Fran- 
cisco and Northern California advertising 
representative. 


Death of H. B. Hobart 


Henry_B. Hobart, president of the 
Hobart Paper Company, Chicago, died 
recently at Crystal Lake, Ill. € was 
sixty-four years 
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TRUE STORY GOES TO 
1,900,000 IN JULY 


Near record July sale for True Story gives advertisers 
substantial bonus circulation—90% newsstand 
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1,900,000 copies or better is the total 
net paid circulation for the July issue 
of True Story—the first issue sold at 15¢. 

This is one of the largest July issues 
in the history of True Story. It is 
100,000 greater than last July. This 
increase is due entirely to voluntary 
newsstand sale. No subscriptions have 
been added—nor will any be added. 

True Story is still 90% newsstand 
sale. Every reader is an active buyer 
with money to spend—with an im- 
mediate interest in the magazine and 
a willingness to buy merchandise now. 

A net paid sale of 1,900,000 for July 
—20% newsstand—is an outstanding 
achievement. July is always one of 
the poorest newsstand sale months of 
the year. It is, therefore, quite logical 
to assume that the circulation of True 


NEWSSTAND SALE 
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Story will be appreciably over 1,900,000 
during the early fall and winter months. 

In fact, the August issue on sale 
now, was 61% sold ten days after the 
issue went on the stands. Such de- 
mand for the magazine is without 
precedent. 

The present rate of $4,000 a page (in 
effect Jan. 1932), is based upon a cir- 
culation guarantee of 1,800,000. This 
is a rate per page per thousand of 
$2.22—the lowest rate of any mass 
monthly—women’s or general. 

Consider this data in relation to your 
problem of placing your advertising 
message before families who have 
money to spend and a willingness to 
spend. True Story has a just and 
proper place in your plans of selling 
more merchandise at less cost. 


RECHECKS 
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FTER two years of shrieking sale and ar 
blatant bargain, of superlative claims and slashed prices, A 
the man in the street has come to a cautious wisdom in = 
parting with his dollars @ He has shrunken shirts, a sad jo 
suit or two and shabby shoes that testify that savings are ste 
no substitute for satisfaction. -And his wife sees daily Yo 
household objects that were bought in haste and are — 
regretted at leisure @ Both of them appreciate honest m 
advertising as never before @ And the advertiser who pe 
keeps alive the identity of his product can begin to profit at 
by catching old and new customers on the rebound @ ey 


New York, with the rest of the country, has been sale-ridden 
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and bargain-ballyhooed, is returning to sensible spending. 
And New York is still the number one advertising target 
—because it still has more people with more wants, more 
jobs, more incomes, more buying power; and still is the 
standard setter and starting center for the country @ New 
York has one additional great advantage for the advertiser 
—in The News @ The News still reaches a majority of the 
market, is preferred by a maiority of New Yorkers. Its small 
page still gives advertising the most efficient presentation 
at the lowest cost. News advertising is resultful, meeting 
eyes and minds, making sales and moving goods @ For 


better business in 1932, invest in this market, this medium! 


eTHE 4NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco; 220E. 42d St., N.Y. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


EVER SINCE HAIR CUTS CAME IN 


It was in 1801, when Jeffersonian simplicity encouraged the 
American male to discard his powdered wig or shaggy mane 
for the novelty of short hair, that these newspapers first took up 
the task of supplying the news to Worcester. 


The coming of the iron horse and gasoline buggy; the arrival and 
departure of the bustle; the organization—in Worcester—of a 
new political party styling itself “‘Republican”’; the exploits of 
local lads in several wars; the long march of the covered 
wagons; the wonder of Edison’s talking box; the invention of 
plus fours; the discovery of the North Pole and of the psychic 
bid—for latest information on these and a thousand other vital 
topics, Worcester readers have relied upon these newspapers. 


Of greater importance has been the more personal news: what 
grandmother wore at her wedding; what great-grandfather tried 
to say to the Free-Soil men; the faded picture of a little boy with 
his big dog; a few brief words about a new-made grave in 
France; the story of how Jimmy won the game; the picture of 
Sarah as a bride— 


Just little yellowed clippings, tucked away in family 
Bibles. But they have much to do with the welcome 
which these newspapers receive today in Wor- 
cester homes, and with the extraordinary stability of 
Telegram-Gazette circulation. 


For more than four years, the average 
net paid circulation of the > ae 100, 000 
Gazette has exceeded . 


es aes 2 esi OS @ fee 


9 3 of all newspaper buyers in Worcester 
% buy the Telegram or Gazette. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Yet They Tell Us the Farmer Can’t 
and Won't Buy 


Some Facts and Figures Showing That Ruralists Aren’t as Bad Off as 
Most of Us 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HE farmer is in the limelight 

—not again, yet. The politicians 
keep him there, because he casts a 
big vote in November. The 
statisticians keep him there because 
there are so many of him. The 
economists keep him there because 
he raises so much food and con- 
sumes so many other things. 

But don’t believe all you hear 
about the farmer. There is a lot 
of misinformation spread about 
him. Politicians and others like to 
talk about the poor farmer’s sad 
plight. They like to draw sweep- 
ing conclusions based on isolated 
instances. The man who raises 
hogs, the man who raises wheat, 
the man who grows apples or digs 
sweet potatoes—they are all “the 
farmer” to the orator who wants to 
prove something or other. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that 
the farmer isn’t feeling the de- 
pression. He is. But he isn’t as 
bad off as most of us. He’s eat- 
ing regularly and well. 

There are backward farmers— 
just as there are backward busi- 
ness men. There are poor farmers 
and inefficient farmers. There al- 
ways have been and always will be. 
But, taking the farm market as a 
whole, it is still buying many things 
and would buy more, even though 
money is scarce. 

Lest I be accused of indulging 
in unsupportable generalities, let’s 
talk about a specific instance which 
proves that the manufacturer who 
has what the farmer wants and 
tells him about it can sell it. 

Remember that old battery radio 
set you owned about five years ago, 
before the A.C. set came out? It 
was operated with “B” batteries and 
either a storage battery or some 
dry cells. It worked fine while 
your storage or “A” battery was 
full of juice. But as the battery 
weakened the tone got thinner and 





the reception fainter. Finally, you 
either took your battery out and 
had it charged or missed the 
Eveready Hour. 

Now you don’t have to worry 
about your batteries. But the 
farmer does. Some _ 10,000,000 
American homes are  unwired. 
These homes either have no radios 
or depend upon the old, inefficient 
sets which were in vogue five 
years ago. All of the radio manu- 
facturers have concentrated on im- 
proving their A. C. sets and the 
farmer has been forgotten. A 
neglected market of 10,000,000. 

The National Carbon Company 
saw its market for Eveready “B” 
batteries falling off. It saw the po- 
tential farm market and decided to 
do something about it. The story 
of the resulting Air Cell, which 
takes the place of the storage bat- 
tery in farm radios, has been told 
in Printers’ InK. The Air Cell 
holds its charge right up to the end 
of its life. It doesn’t peter out 
slowly and exasperatingly. 


Overcoming a 
Handicap 


We won't repeat the troubles 
which National Carbon had in get- 
ting radio manufacturers interested 
in building up-to-date sets for this 
new Air Cell. One handicap that 
had to be overcome was the igno- 
rant belief that most modern farms 
are electrified. That is far from 
the truth. 

Now, however, the manufactur- 
ers are waking up to the possibili- 
ties of the Air Cell radio. Stewart- 
Warner, Atwater Kent, Majestic, 
General Electric—all of these and 
others are going after that 
neglected market. 

But will the farmers buy? Have 
they the money? Well, one manu- 
facturer did 19 per cent of his 
business last year in Air Cell sets. 
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Several others are planning large 
advertising campaigns this fall in 
the farm areas, following up the 
educational, pioneer advertising 
done by National Carbon. 

And the sets are selling like hot 
cakes. Here is some evidence of 
the eagerness and ability of farmers 
to buy when they are offered some- 
thing they want and need. They 
have been deprived of the benefits 
of improved radio until now and 
they are anxious to hear modern 
radios in their homes. 

Six dealers in Eldorado, Union 
County, Arkansas, a town of less 
than 4,000 population, during a 
period of about five months sold 
239 Air Cell receivers at an aver- 
age installed price of $125 each! 
If you want proof, here are the 
names of the dealers and the 
figures : 


E. B. Garrett Company..... 78 sets 
American Furniture Co... ..66 sets 
Bensberg’s Music Shop..... 41 sets 
Hanna and Company....... 31 sets 
Shilling Furniture Co....... 20 sets 
McWilliams Hardware & 
Furniture Company ...... 3 sets 


These sales were all made with 
practically no effort on the part of 
the dealers. As one of the dealers 
puts it, “Customers came into the 
store and literally took them away 
from us.” 

The McWilliams store sold only 
three because of the failure of the 
manufacturer of the particular 
make of receiver it carries to 
supply it. 

This fall these dealers, and 
others all over the country, are go- 
ing to really sell radios. One of 
the Eldorado dealers is putting a 
couple of extra sets in the delivery 
truck every time he installs a set. 
He demonstrates these in the front 
yards of neighboring farmers and 
not once has he brought any of the 
sets back to the store with him. 

The calamity howlers would have 
us believe that the farmer hasn’t 
any money. You have probably 
heard stories about the natives in 
some of the supposedly poorer 
States living on a barter and trade 
system. The farm-relief-crazy 
politicians could prove to you that 
there is no market for anything 
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except the barest of necessities in 
Eldorado and Paducah, in Herki- 
mer and Pleasantville. Yet these 
six merchants did nearly $30,000 
worth of business in a few months 
with little or no effort, all on one 
product. 

Radio manufacturers have found 
that there is latent buying power 
in Eldorado. And that town is 
only one pin-head on the market- 
ing map. There are literally thou- 
sands of Eldorados. 

At least half of the earth’s two 
billion population is dependent 
upon agriculture for a living. “If,” 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, chancellor 
of rural work of the International 
Missionary Council, declared re- 
cently, “their income could be in- 
creased only $10 per year per 
capita, the total demand would con- 
stitute an enormous outlet for 
manufactured products.” 

He was referring to world con- 
ditions. The American farmer is, 
even in these times, far ahead of 
his foreign brethren. He is con- 
suming products of every kind in 
large volume and soon will be in- 
creasing his purchases. Mr. But- 
terfield tells the story when he says 
that the future of large-scale in- 
dustry depends on the prosperity 
of the rural masses. 

Anyone who has visited rural 
areas knows that there isn’t as 
much talk about the depression 
there as one hears in the cities. 


A Picture of the 
Farm Market 


Here’s a fairly optimistic pic- 
ture of the farm market as painted 
by the National City Bank of New 
York in its latest bulletin: 

“The farmer withstands these 
hard times better than the city 
worker. He lacks cash for fer- 
tilizer, for repairs and replace- 
ments, and perhaps even for 
gasoline for his tractor, but he has 
in the soil and his own labor and 
in his home the first essentials for 
living, and not only is he digging 
in but city workers are moving 
back to the farm to dig in also. 
Thus to some extent specialized 
agriculture tends to break down 
in depressions as severe as this, and 
to revert to general purpose farm- 
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ing in which raising a living is the 
first aim and raising cash the 
second. 

“The reduction in cotton acreage 
this year, which private estimates 
place at less than 10 per cent, is 
a disappointing one to the trade in 
view of the carryover of more than 
one year’s supply from this season. 
But under present conditions shift- 
ing of the cotton growers off the 
soil cannot be expected, and it has 
been difficult to plant anything else 
offering better prospects of cash 
return. 

“In the cotton belt as in the corn 
belt and elsewhere more of the liv- 
ing has been grown at home, cash 
expenditures cut, and the labor of 
the farmer and his family put into 
the crop which he knows best and 
for which his climate is suited. 

“Within reasonable limits the 
live-at-home program is a desirable 
one not only in hard times but at all 
times. The farmer has broader re- 
sources, is more independent, and 
on the joint cost principle the cost 
of his cash crop is reduced. Ad- 
versity has speeded this program as 
prosperity never could. 

“Depression has checked the 
growth of mechanization and the 
adoption of new production tech- 
nique in agriculture, but of course 
the setback is temporary, and im- 
provement will speed up again 
when reviving industry begins to 
attract some of the present surplus 
of farm labor back to factory 
work. 

“Prices of farm products, lower 
in most cases by two-thirds than 
before the depression put the 
farmer at a heavy disadvantage in 
paying his taxes and no form of 
relief could be more practical than 
reduction of Government expense 
and taxation. Where in addition 
the farmer has to meet mortgage 
payments and interest the situation 
of course is a very difficult one, 
since the product of three acres is 
now required to pay charges that 
the product of one acre paid when 
they were contracted. 

“The attitude of the creditor in 
dealing with delinquents naturally 
is of foremost importance, and 
there is abundant testimony that it 
is generally one of consideration, 
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taking into account the mutual in- 
terest of lender and borrower, and 
adopting foreclosure only as a last 
resort. 

“This is a rational but lenient 
policy, and it has been of im- 
measurable benefit in reducing the 
distress caused by these difficulties. 
The last bulletin of the Department 
of Agriculture on the farm real 
estate situation states that when 
foreclosures have been accom- 
plished the former owner is fre- 
quently urged to remain as a renter, 
and plans looking to eventual re- 
possession by the delinquent have 
been reported. Necessarily such 
cases are but a small minority, but 
give a further indication of the 
general policy.” 


The Farmer Is Buying 
More Carefully 


The farmer, like everybody else, 
hasn’t as much cash as he used to 
have. He is buying more carefully 
and less. But he is buying consider- 
able. He’s buying the things he 
needs most and wants most. 

Manufacturers will never sell to 
the farmer by sitting at home and 
moaning. He is a long way from 
most factories. He'll buy if he 
wants what the manufacturer has 
to sell. 

The farmer’s the man to sell. 
He’s a practical sort of man who 
will listen to reason, who likes to 
hear facts. He’s reading his farm 
papers, his newspapers, his maga- 
zines and the little literature that 
comes to him through the mails. 
But most of the names that he saw 
in the advertisements a few years 
ago are absent now. He is, so far 
as most advertisers are concerned, 
the forgotten man. 

And when they do consent to 
speak to him it is in a weak voice 
and frequently in the same words 
that they use in talking to his 
Evanston and Scarsdale cousins. 

The farmer is buying some 
things now. He'll soon be buying 
a lot of things, if the price of hogs 
and other commodities continue to 


rise. 

Will he read about your product 
when he opens his favorite publi- 
cation tonight—or that of some- 
body else’s? 








More Teamwork Needed for Sales 
and Advertising 


If Efforts Are Not Co-ordinated Money Spent in Promotion May Be 
Wasted 


Lockett AND Moore, INc. 
Brokers oF Att Kinps oF Grocery 
Propucts 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very glad to see the article 
by C. B. Larrabee regarding the 
co-ordination of sales and adver- 
tising in your issue of July 14, and 
I sincerely hope that you will have 
more articles of the same kind. 

For some years past, we have 
been working on the theory that we 
could benefit ourselves by benefit- 
ing the entire industry and spe- 
cifically by trying to prevent the 
waste of advertising money through 
lack of co-ordination with the sales 
effort. 

The result has been that we have 
been able to sell a good many ad- 
vertising men on the idea that 
it will be money in their pockets to 
plan a campaign properly in the 
first place with full co-ordination 
between the sales and merchandis- 
ing instead of letting an advertiser 
spend a lot of money in one year 
without the co-ordinated effort and 
then have the men disgusted and 
quit. 

In the months that have passed 
since Printers’ INK published an 
interview with me in its Septem- 
ber 17, 1931, issue, we have seen 
a great many instances of the mis- 
takes which we are fighting. The 
following three examples will 
show you what we mean: 

A manufacturer spent over 
$500,000 in a short space of time 
in advertising, apparently on the 
theory that the weight of the ad- 
vertising would force distribution. 
There was little or no intelligent 
co-ordination of the two lines of 
activity, with the result that the 
advertiser is thoroughly disheart- 
ened and is now doing no advertis- 
ing whatever. How much better 
it would have been had the adver- 
tising agent insisted that the two 
branches of work go together and 
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that the manufacturer spend $200,- 
000 per year for five years rather 
than to spend $500,000 in one year 
or thereabouts. The agent would 
have made more money and the 
program probably would have been 
successful. 

Another manufacturer added 
two or three stations to his radio 
hook-up without any provision for 
energetic work on the distribution 
end of his set-up, the very natural 
result being that he was quite suc- 
cessful in assisting the sale of the 
goods of a competitor who already 
had a fair distribution in those 
territories. 

A third manufacturer was 
brought to us by an advertising 
man who was having difficulty 
proving to the manufacturer that 
distribution would follow the ad- 
vertising and that no expense to 
obtain distribution was necessary. 

We are not attempting to appear 
altruistic in following this line of 


reasoning. We believe that if 
manufacturers and _ advertising 
agents can be brought to the 


proper realization of the necessity 
of merchandising work by manu- 
facturers’ representatives who 
know their individual markets, the 
amount of money made by the ad- 
vertising agents will be increased. 
The number of manufacturers who 
are disgruntled or financially hurt 
are lessened and the manufac- 
turers’ representatives will, like 
ourselves, profit by the acquisition 
of valuable connections. 
O. Lockett, 
President. 





Elks Honor Lloyd Maxwell 


Lloyd Maxwell, first vice-president of 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, was elevated 
from the office of grand treasurer to 
grand trustee of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks at the recent an- 
nual meeting at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Maxwell served as grand treasurer for 
three consecutive terms. 
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I’m Quite an Athlete 
--gn the Parlor S: 





I’m frank to admit that my accomplishments in the 
field of sports are confined to cheering and waving 
my hat. My morning setting-up exercises take place 
over a cup of coffee with The Examiner sports page 
in front of the percolator. I am utterly confident that 
if I ran a 50-yard dash with some chap who had just 
jogged in all winded from a ten-mile marathon, he 
could still beat me to the tape by a good ten yards. 
I may not be a second Paavo, but that doesn’t keep 
me from enjoying a good watch-fest when I get the 
chance, and there are thousands of other sports-loving 
Southern Californians like me. Which probably ex- 
plains why Southern California is getting all lathered 
up about the Xth Olympiad opening here next week. 
It’s the same way the year ’round—football in the fall, 
hockey and basketball in the winter, track in the 
spring, baseball in the summer, with a myriad of en- 
grossing all-year sports. Naturally, The Examiner’s 
pre-eminent sports section with Mark Kelly, Damon 
Runyon, Maxwell Stiles, et al, doesn’t hurt its popu- 
larity or circulation any. Which reminds me that in 
the race for morning and Sunday circulation in the 
West, The Examiner is WAY out in front—having 
passed the 200,000 mark with the daily and the 440,- 
000 post in the Sunday event. That’s several laps 
ahead of any morning competitor. and so far ahead 
Sunday it isn’t even a race! 








REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO OETROIT 
959 Eighth Ave. $29 Hearst Bidg. General Motors Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
430 Chamber of C Bidg. 709 Hearst Bidg. 1510 Textile Tower 





San Diego Representative, G13 Spreckels Theater Bidg. 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





More 
punishment 
for Pocket Ben 





NOW what do you think has hap- 
pened to the Pocket Ben watch, the 
little brother of Big Ben? We bur- 
rowed it into Billy Burke’s driver, as 
you see below, and had him take one 
lusty drive after another. Pocket 
Ben kept ticking on, just as it did 
when we made it dive off the George 
Washington Bridge; when we 





strapped it to a riveting gun; when 
we gave it a whirl on an Autogiro’s 
blade. We even fastened Pocket Ben 
to the axle of a New York subway 
car and gave it a ride to Coney 
Island and back. On it ticked. What 


a watch! 


Here is the official N. Y. 
Retail Trading Area 


FOR SOME six months a joint com- 
mittee representing the Merchants 





Association and the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association of New York City 
has been determining what should be 
included in the New York Retail 
Trading Area. Its findings have just 
been officially approved by both or- 
ganizations. The map below shows 
the area as determined by the com- 

















mittee. For ten years BBDO clients 
have known—through our trading 
area studies—that this is the New 
York Retail Trading Area. Wait! 
There is one difference, and we want 
to be strictly accurate about this. 
The BBDO study includes one addi- 
tional county, Sullivan (shown white 
on the map), which does not add 
much to the New York Area, since 
it has only 804 stores, a population 
of 35,272, and represents less than 
three-tenths of one per cent of the 
Buying Power Index of the whole 
area. Incidentally, BBDO clients 
have similar local trading areas for 
the entire United States. 
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How would you 
show this casement 
to architects? 


THE Andersen Frame Corporation, a 
client of BBDO’s Minneapolis office, 
has a brand-new development in 
casement windows. Fred Andersen, 
the President, dropped into our New 
York office recently to tell us about 
it. We wanted to see what architects 





and interior decorators thought of it. 
We couldn’t carry the casement 
around to their offices. But we did 
have an attractive Early American 
room set up in a building frequently 
visited by architects and got scores 
of the leading architects and decora- 
tors in New York to leave their own 
offices and view the new casements. 
This was all done in a period of three 
days. Said Mr. Andersen: “It would 
have taken me a month to make the 
same contacts without this assist- 
ance.” One other important point 
these days: because BBDO knew 


how to do it, the display space was 





secured free of charge. How did we 
do it? “Does Macy’s tell Gimbels?’’* 


* With acknowledgment to our 
client, The New Yorker Magazine. 


A Million Dollars 

in Iron Horses 

THIS ADVERTISEMENT won a prize 
recently. It was a prize for photog- 
raphy, presented by the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. BBDO 
got the railroad company to agree to 
go to the trouble and expense of fir- 
ing and lining up this million-dollar 
squad of engines. Then our Art 
Director and a photographer took 
their shots. This advertisement is 
one of a series with photographic 
treatment which is appearing in 
Chicago newspapers for our client, 
the Central Republic Bank and 
Trust Company. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 








BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 


BUFFALO; Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Olympic Stadium—cost $1,700,000; 
over thirty miles of reserved seats 
with capacity of 105,000. Here 
will be held Opening and Closing 
ceremonies — track and field ath- 
letics — gymnastics — equestrian 
finals — start and finish of the 
Marathon — and other events. 


Pasadena Rose Bowl—seating 
capacity 85,511; cycling on a spe- 
cially constructed track. 


Long Beach Marine Stadium—one 
of the world’s finest rowing courses. 
In addition to grandstands, stand- 
ing accommodation for 100,000. 


Olympic Auditorium—for boxing, 
wrestling and weight-lifting; seat- 
ing capacity, 10,400. 

Olympic Museum—thirty acres of 
floor space for the Olympic Fine 
Arts Exhibit. 


Olympic Swimming Stadium— 





Miss Los Angeles 


cordially invites you to the great 
international Olympic Games, to be 
held in Los Angeles, July 30 to 
August 14. Staged on an unprece- 
. dented scale, 50 nations will compete 
‘in 135 thrilling contests of skill, 
speed, strength and daring. 

tator accommodations include: 


Spec- 


built at a cost of $200,000; seating 
capacity, 10,000. 


Olympic Fencing Pavilion—pro- 
viding unexcelled facilities for ex- 
hibitions of swordsmanship. 


Olympic Yachting Course—so lo- 
cated in Los Angeles Harbor that 
thousands may view races from the 
massive breakwater. 


Olympic Equestrian Stadium—sur- 
rounded by the spacious grounds 
of the Riviera Country Club. Polo 
and horsemanship presented in 
one of the most beautiful settings 
in America. 


Olympic Village—built to accom- 
modate 2,000 contestants. 550 two- 
room cottages with showers; 5 
miles of road; 8 miles of water 
mains; unit dining halls; every 
known kind of bath; amphitheatre 
where each evening athletes can 
see motion pictures of that day's 
competitions. 


The Los Angeles Times, as the only home- 
owned Los Angeles newspaper, is foremost 


in supporting local enterprises. 


Its Olympic 


co-operation embraces paid space in 40 publi- 
cations and 3,000,000 Olympic invitational post- 
cards furnished gratis and mailed throughout 
the world by Los Angeles women’s clubs, school 
children and business houses. 
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Steps Up Profit by Doubling 
Usefulness of Product 


Gem Razor Users Have Their Choice of Single Edge or New Double- 
Edge Blades, and Pay Accordingly 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


NTENSIVE search for addi- 

tional profits through the devel- 
opment of new products may lead 
manufacturers into distant fields 
when, all the while, the rewards 
they seek await discovery in some 
refinement of an existing product. 
The larger profit possibilities 
which may lie hidden in a long- 
established leader are well demon- 
strated in the case of the American 
Safety Razor Corporation. 

No enlargement of the package 
itself, no increase in the amount of 
raw material consumed in the 
manufacture of the product yet, 
through initiative in manufacture 
and merchandising, possibilities 
have been opened for greater profit 
on unit sales. At the same time 
the shaving public, whose members 
are or will become Gem razor us- 
ers, is offered an opportunity to get 
more shaves at less cost per shave. 

Safety razor blades, of the so- 
called wafer type, have long been 
on the market. They were intro- 
duced by the late King C. Gillette, 
whose invention gave such impetus 
to the safety razor field. But the 
safety razor idea, in principle, was 
the basis of an industry that started 
long before the entrance of Mr. 
Gillette in 1903. A business which 
was the predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Company began 
the marketing of the Star safety 
razor in about 1880. 

The old Gem razor, which was 
superseded by a new model last 
year, had been an advertised leader 
for twenty-five years. During that 
period only minor improvements 
were made both in the razor itself 
and in the single-edge blade made 
for it. The company felt that, when 
it takes hard work to make a man 
a customer, his satisfaction should 
not be disturbed by emphasis on 
new models unless such models 
were so radically different as to 
justify persuading him to discard 
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the product he knew and liked, as 
evidenced in the repeat sale of 
blades for those razors. Minor im- 
provements, of course, were fea- 
tured in advertising to demonstrate 
that a better product was continu- 
ally being evolved. But no cam- 
paign stressed the idea solely with 
the thought of effecting turnover. 

What the company waited for 
was an improvement so marked as 
to win immediately its patrons to 
a suggestion that it would pay them 
to replace their older models. The 
new principle in construction would 
have to be so revolutionary in form 
as to convince old model owners, 
at a glance, that replacement was 
desirable. A new model and a new 
blade, which continued to have a 
single edge, were developed. 

In line with policy this blade 
may be used only with a Gem 
razor. 

“We would never be content,” an 
official of the company stated, 
“with introducing a product which 
the trade or public could by any 
chance look upon as ‘just another 
blade’ in a field where there are so 
many blades made and sold to com- 
pete with each other for practically 
the same use.” 


A Month's 
Trial 


Many months were devoted to 
development of the new models. 
The finished product was sub- 
mitted to all manner of perform- 
ance trials in the laboratory. Fol- 
lowing this the co-operation of 100 
newspapers throughout the country 
was solicited. A razor and blades 
were furnished to every individual 
on the staffs of these newspapers 
from the publishers down. It was 
agreed that each person should use 
the equipment for a month and re- 
port his criticisms and suggestions. 
Both the razors and the blades 
were nameless and the newspapers 
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were pledged not to divulge the 
identity of the maker. 

In all, about 11,000 samples of 
the razor were subjected to a 
month’s trial under this plan. Re- 
sults, when they were tabulated, 
revealed that 95 per cent voted the 
model perfect, with 5 per cent dis- 
senting over various minor matters. 
With such a satisfactory showing, 
the company was ready for its next 
step, a test of its merchandising 
program. 

A complete campaign, limited to 
the State of Pennsylvania, covered 
sales promotion to jobber, dealer 
and consumer as these various ac- 
tivities were to be broadened into 
the scope of a national campaign. 
No advertiser can hope to restrict a 
test to a limited territory, if his 
product stimulates a demand for 
repeat purchases, without hearing 
from travelers who complain about 
their inability to make purchases in 
other territories and from dealers 
who, on request from these travel- 
ers, learn about the forthcoming 
new product for the first time. 

Travelers did write in for the 
new Gem blades and, in so doing, 
furnished another index which 
proved the product was right, con- 
sumer-wise. These requests came 
from all over the country and 
Canada as also did inquiries from 
dealers. 

Orders from points outside of 
Pennsylvania were filled direct 
from the factory. With the mer- 
chandise went a letter explaining 
that the new blade and razor would 
soon be obtainable from local deal- 
ers. 


Inquiries 
from the Trade 


With reference to inquiries from 
the trade, a company executive 
states: “Jobbers and retailers are 
friendly with us. We gave prompt 
answers to their questions, inform- 
ing them that we were engaged in 
trying out plans to make certain 
that when we sent the new product 
into their territories that our pro- 
motional support would be as right 
as we had made the product. 

“We told them that the new 
models, backed by a proved mer- 
chandising effort, would begin in 
their territories on a certain date. 
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There were some retailers who, in 

their desire to be ahead of the 

game, entered the try-out market 

and made purchases from retailers 

which they resold with much hulla- 

— in window and counter dis- 
ay. 

“Where these instances came to 
our attention, we took up the mat- 
ter with the impetuous merchants. 
Sometimes it took considerable 
persuasion to get them to hold off 
from exercising what they felt was 
shrewd merchandising initiative. 
But by seeking their co-operation 
in laying the ground for a cam- 
paign that had their interest in 
mind as well as our own, we were 
able to persuade them to leave us 
alone and not upset our program.” 


An Innovation 
for Gem 


The Pennsylvania test lasted 
three months. Early in 1931, na- 
tional distribution got under way 
together with national advertising. 
All this time, the company had defi- 
nitely decided to market what for 
Gem blades would be an innovation, 
a double-edged blade. Why, you 
may ask, wasn’t the double-edged 
blade included in the large cam- 
paign that introduced the new 
razor and the improved single-edge 
blade? These have been on the 
market eighteen months, but it is 
only this month that consumers are 
being told about the newest blade. 

The company’s answer is simple. 
There were millions of the older 
Gem razors outstanding in which 
the singie-edge blade could also be 
used. It was important that noth- 
ing be left to chance and that the 
public should be given only as 
much as it was sure to absorb at 
once. Gem users, in the last eighteen 
months, it is felt, have come to 
know the merits of the new razor. 
Now they are told, in addition, that 
Gem presents a double-edge blade 
which will fit only the new Gem 
Michromatic. 

The single edge fits both old and 
new razors but the double edge fits 
only the new. Advertising tells the 
public that the newer blade does 
not supersede the single edge which 
the company will continue to make, 
thereby retaining the business of 
old model razor owners and those 
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who prefer a single-edge blade for 
any reason. 

There is practically no change in 
the amount of raw material used 
in making a double-edge blade. 
Manufacturing costs are slightly 
more but the company gets an ad- 
ditional profit, as do its dealers, if 
they maintain suggested price. The 
list price for five single-edge blades 
is 35 cents, therefore, to the con- 
sumer, ten shaving edges are worth 
70 cents. Five of the double-edge 
blades, with ten shaving edges, are 
to sell at a list price of 50 cents, 
offering economy to the buyer. 

An important feature of the 
newer blade is the numbering of 
the shaving edges, one of which 
is covered by the razor top while 
in use. This numbering makes it 
easy for the user to keep track of 
shaving performance. 

The newer blade, as with the new 
blade and razor, was ready for 
marketing during a period of busi- 
ness uncertainty. In each instance, 
there naturally came up the ques- 
tion as to whether the general situ- 
ation made it advisable to spend 
money in suitably aggressive mer- 
chandising work. 

On this score, a representative of 
the company states: “We quickly 
settled any doubts. We were de- 
termined that we cannot stand still, 
that we must maintain the progres- 
sive momentum that has been char- 
acteristic of our success in national 
markets. There are two ways and 
two only for a business to move 
and we knew which way we wanted 
to go so we are shooting straight 
ahead this month as we did eight- 
een months ago. Necessary funds 
again have been set aside for pro- 
motion of the new double-edge 
blade.” 


A Combination 
Offer 


Radio advertising. over a na- 
tional hook-up has already started. 
A combination offer in connection 
with Colgate-Palmolive-Peet will 
include a new Gem razor, four sin- 
gle-edge blades and one double- 
edge blade. The offer will be fea- 
tured in a co-operative campaign 
in a schedule of about 275 news- 


papers. ; 
Later, a campaign individually 
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featuring the Gem products will be 
conducted in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Users will be offered their 
choice of either single edge or 
double-edge blades. Whichever 
they choose the company is sure of 
their patronage. 





Agency Men Create Cartoon 
Serial 


“The Wonderland of Oz,” a new car- 
toon serial appearing in several news- 
papers, is the work of two Detroit ad- 
vertising men. C. L. Winningham, of 
C. C. Winningham, Inc., writes the 
continuity while the drawings are the 
work of Spouse, also a member 
of the agency’ s staff. The serial is based 
upon the “Oz” stories by L. Frank 
Baum. 


A. V. May with Lord Balti- 
more Press 


Arthur V. May, previously a member 
of the copy department of Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the staff of 
the Lord Baltimore Press, of that city, 
as a creative representative. He was 
formerly with Lever Brothers and the 
European headquarters of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. 








San Francisco “Examiner” 
Adds to Staff 


Bernard Tuttle and Charles Adams, 
both formerly with the San Francisco 
Chronicle, have joined the display ad- 
vertising staff of the San rancisco 
Examiner. Another addition to the ad- 
vertising staff of the Examiner, is Gil- 
lette Lane, formerly a real estate adver- 
tising consultant. 





Appoints Fenger-Hall 


The Inglewood, Calif., Daily News 
has appointed the Fenger-Hall Company, 
Ltd., publishers’ representative, San 
Francisco, as its national advertising 
representative. 





Joins Denver Agency 
Lloyd Morris, advertising artist, for- 
merly of Seattle, has joined the staff of 
Ball & Davidson, Inc., Denver advertis- 
ing agency. 





Appoints Dorland 


The Anglo-American Drug Company, 
New York, has appointed Dorland Inter- 
national, Inc., New York, to direct its 
foreign advertising. 





Samuel T. Farquhar, formerly a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco printing firm of 
Johnck & Seeger, has appointed 
director of the University of California 
printing plant. 








Publishers Seek New Advertisers 


S. N. P. A. Also Recommends Patience with Reputable Agencies 
Undergoing Difficulties 


ECLINES in linage volume 
and ways to meet this prob- 
lem are among the major tasks con- 
fronting newspapers, members of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association were advised in the 
report of its advertising committee 
submitted to the annual convention 
which was held at Asheville, N. C., 
this week. Total newspaper space 
has dropped each month as com- 
pared with the year before with 
every major classification suffering 
a loss. 

The committee points out that 
the problem resolves itself into de- 
veloping more and more new ac- 
counts. During all the depression, 
tobacco, food, toilet requisites and 
electrical refrigerator advertising 
has held up well, while automobile, 
radio and financial advertising, 
which accounted for about 40 per 
cent of national volume in 1929, has 
declined very largely. 

While records show that news- 
papers are holding their own in re- 
lation to other forms of advertis- 
ing, the committee stressed the need 
of getting new advertisers and 
helping small industries to become 
more important users of advertis- 
ing so that new business may be 
developed to take the place of lin- 
age lost. 

Along with this major problem 
of checking the drop in advertising 
linage, serious consideration has 
had to be given to requests for rate 
reductions from both national and 
retail advertisers. On this point the 
committee holds that rate reduc- 
tions would appear to be unsound 
but that each paper must handle 
the problem in the light of its in- 
dividual relationship to it. 

The business situation has made 
operations difficult for a number of 
old agencies that have suffered re- 
duction in assets and that are un- 
able to take advantage of discount 
dates. The committee on advertis- 
ing agents reports that its general 
policy is to be as patient as pos- 
sible with all these agencies that 
have splendid records of service to 
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advertisers and newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

On the matter of agency recog- 
nition, the committee continues to 
hold that, to get recognition, an 
agency should be bona fide and not 
a house agency in any sense, and 
should have at least two national 
accounts and a minimum of $3,000 
in liquid assets more than liabilities. 

Elected members of the board of 
directors were: 


James E. Chappell, Birmingham News 
K. 


and Age-Herald; A. Engel, Little 
Rock Arkansas De a G. V. Harper, 
Miami Herald; H. Jenkins, Savannah 
News and Press; Sone Levi, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times; L. K. 
Nicholson, New Orleans Times- Picayune; 
James H. Skewes, Meridian “Star: 
J. L. Horne, Jr., Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Telegram; ce =. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times; Roger C. 
Peace, Greenville, S. C., News and 
Piedmont ; Adolph Shelby Ochs, Chatta- 
nooga Times; } Mapes, Beaumont 
Enterprise and Journal; Powell Glass, 
Lynchburg News and Advance; and 

H. Long, Huntington, W. Va., Adver- 
AL r and Herald-Dispatch. 


James G. Stahlman, of the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Banner, was elected 
president. He succeeds Clark 
Howell, Jr., of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution who becomes chairman of 
the board. 

Walter C. Johnson, of the Chat- 
tanooga News, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Cranston Wil- 
liams, who has served the associa- 
tion for eight years as secretary 
manager, will continue to serve in 
this office. 

The golf tournament, an annual 
feature of this convention, was 
in charge of the veteran manager, 
Walter Savory, of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. In the 
publishers’ division prizes were 
won by Don Elias, of the Asheville 
Citizen, who won first prize; John 
Ewing, of the Shreveport Times, 
second prize, and James Skewes, 
of the Meridian Star, third prize. 

Winners in the visitors’ division 
were S. G. Little, of the Home 
Economics Company, New York, 
first prize, and John Long, of The 
Branham Company, second prize. 
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THIS 
TIMES-STAR 
AD 
PULLED 


16,000 
CUSTOMERS 





. response to a 420 line advertisement that ran 
exclusively in the Times-Star approximately 16,000 cigarette buyers 
swarmed into Dow's Drug Store Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
the week end of the Fourth. 


Special details of police busily kept them in block long lines to 
await their turn to buy. Eight hundred and forty thousand cigar- 
ettes were sold and the Dow Company reports more business these 
three days, at this key store, than in any other 72-hour period in 
their history. 


Dow's know what Times-Star circulation means in profitable results. 
The largest circulation in Metropolitan Cincinnati, powerfully 
penetrating every income level, now at an all time high . . . and 
growing. 


YOU test it . . . for profits . . . nowl 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 














HE STANDARD SANITARY MFG. 
CO., the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of plumbing goods and a part of 
the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, main- 

tains one of its principal plants 

at Louisville. Here, in addi- 

tion to enamelware plants, is 


the largest factory in the world 

S making plumbers’ brass goods. 

Gate Sects ont The Standard Sanitary Mfg. 

its rich, diversified mar- Co. is another of the large 

ee netengeapneen manufactories which con- 

neahy ren ar [ab tribute to the industrial sta- 
through one medium— bility of this section. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc, -i- Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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A Market of 20,000,000 Ready 
to Buy 


Increased Emphasis upon Home Life Spells Opportunity to Every 
Manufacturer of Home Goods 


By William S. Power 


Of Campbell-Ewald Company 


HE future holds much of 
promise for the building in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

New construction, to be sure, is 
at low ebb. It has been for sev- 
eral years almost at a standstill. 
Its return is apt to be slow and 
gradual. 

The market for new construc- 
tion is not a hopeful prospect for 
the immediate future. But the 
same forces that have demoralized 
the new construction market have 
been at work developing another 
outlet for building energy—the 
modernization and remodeling of 
buildings and homes now in ex- 
istence. 

There are thousands of office 
buildings, apartments and _ hotels 
that need modernizing in order 
that they may rent more readily, 
and there are 20,000,000 homes 
that need things done to them in 
order to make them more livable. 

This market, especially the home 
remodeling and equipment portion 
of it, is larger and more promis- 
ing than it ever has been before. 

During the hectic days of ex- 
pansion all the influences were 
drawing people away from home. 
Now the reaction has come. The 
public again has become home- 
conscious. As someone has said 
recently, “for the first time in 
many years, the American people 
have come back home.” 

A few years ago we over ex- 
panded. We had an epidemic of 
house building. Now we are due 
for a revival of home building. 

People today want not merely a 
house to sleep in when there is no 
place else to go, but a home to live 
in—a home in which to raise a 





From an address delivered at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Heating and Piping Contractors. 


family and cultivate contentment. 
This increased emphasis that is 
being placed upon home life spells 
opportunity to every industry and 
every organization that has some- 
thing to sell to the home owner. 
The public is in a mood to buy 
anything that will make a home 
more attractive and comfortable. 
It has. two or three billion dol- 
lars to spend on remodeling—on 
new and better heating systems, on 
plumbing supplies and bathroom 
equipment—and on the newest and 
greatest of all developments in 
home comfort, air conditioning. 
The market is ample. It is 
ready. It is waiting to be asked 
to buy. 


The Contractor 
Must Merchandise 


That implies a new line of en- 
deavor for the contractor. He 
must become also a merchandiser. 
He must sell his product and his 
service, not merely to the architect 
and general contractor, but to the 
individual home owner. He must 
be satisfied, probably, with many 
small jobs, rather than with a few 
large contracts, and he must go 
out and get them. 

There never has been a great 
deal of merchandising in the build- 
ing industry. 

Manufacturers of heating sup- 
plies and plumbing supplies and 
building materials never have made 
it easy for the public to buy their 
products. 

They have advertised them ex- 
tensively. They have impressed 
their products and their trade- 
marks upon the public conscious- 
ness. But they have never followed 
through. The public may know 
the products and be in a mood to 
buy, but it does not know where 
to buy. 
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Ask 100 home owners where 
they would go, or whom they 
would call if they wanted some- 
thing done to their heating plant, 
or were interested in new bath- 
room equipment, and ninety of 
them will tell you that they 
haven't the slightest idea. 

The public, instead of being di- 
rectly asked to buy, has had to ask 
if. it could buy, and then has had 
to hunt around through the tele- 
phone directory or elsewhere to 
find someone to buy from. 

If the manufacturer had given 
more attention to this job of mer- 
chandising, which means merely 
lubricating the channels of dis- 
tribution, from producer to con- 
sumer, and making it easy to buy, 
the job of the contractor in the 
present situation would be less 
difficult. The sources of supply 
would be more clearly defined. 
The public at least would know 
where to go for what it wants. 

On the other hand, the very fact 
that the public does not now have 
a fixed source of supply in most 
communities leaves the door wide 
open for the local contractor to 
establish himself as the logical 
channel through which  every- 
thing relative to heating or plumb- 
ing should come. 

The contractor has a distinct 
service to sell to his community 
and he should go about the selling 
of it so aggressively that never 
again will anyone, in his territory, 
have to admit that he does not 
know where to buy the service, or 
the products that accompany it. 


Suggestions for the 
Contractor 


That might mean a modest ad- 


vertising program in local news- 
papers to make the name known. 
It should certainly mean a careful 
survey of homes in the territory 
covered and a listing of all pos- 
sible prospects for repair or mod- 
ernization work. It should mean 
the offer of free inspection service 
to these homes by a competent 
engineer to determine the condition 
of heating and plumbing systems 
and suggest changes that should 
be made. Direct mail and tele- 
phone should be used liberally to 
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secure requests for free inspection 
and these should be followed up 
tactfully and promptly. 

That is the opening wedge. The 
free inspection is the introduction 
to a new prospect, and if it is done 
as a service and not as a direct 
effort to sell something, the in- 
evitable result will be the good- 
will of the home owner and, in a 
large number of cases, a substan- 
tial volume of future business. 

Making a man feel that you are 
doing something for him that you 
don’t expect to be paid for is the 
surest way in the world to make 
him want to let you do something 
that you will be paid for. 

There has been a lot of grief 
recently because of price compe- 
tition, but here is one line of ac- 
tivity in which price competition 
does not need to figure. In this 
modernization work you are deal- 
ing not with architects and general 
contractors, but with individual 
home owners. 

The architect or general con- 
tractor is interested in the product, 
and the price. The home owner is 
interested in what the product will 
do for him. 

The man whose heating plant is 
not functioning properly may balk 
at the price if you try to sell him 
new equipment, but will cheerfully 
pay twice as much for the assur- 
ance of seventy degrees of prop- 
erly humidified uniform tempera- 
ture in every room in his house, 
regardless of the weather. 

That really is what the heating 
contractor has to sell—not furnaces 
and piping and_ radiators — but 
seventy degrees of uniform, de- 
pendable temperature. 

And when you sell a man that 
you lift yourself above price com- 
petition—you are selling a service 
—not a product. 


F. S. Records with Confec- 


tioners’ Group 

Records, formerly secretary- 
National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Walter C. Hughes, 
secretary-treasurer of the association for 
twenty years, who now becomes trade- 
mark counsel and counsel to the members 
of the association. 


Frank S. 
treasurer of the 
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Among the 49 new advertisers who a 
alive to COSMOPOLITAN’S editorial streng 
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Ivory Snow 

Hamilton Watch 

Arrow Shirts and Collars 
Firestone Tires 

Grape Nuts 

Philco Radios 

Pulvex 

Sinasiptec 

Towle Sterling Silver 
Clicquot Club 

Krank's Lemon Cream 
Studebaker Automobiles 
Bon Ami 


Humming Bird Hosiery 
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Nash Motor Cars 
Equitable Life Assurance 
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Woodbury's Cream 
Post's Bran Flakes 

Lysol 

Vapo-Rub 
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Armand Powder 
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Advertising Moves Trade-Marked 
Berries in Spite of Higher Price 


Newspapers Called on to Feature Tru-Blu-Berries at Height of 
Short Season 


OMINATING space in news- 

papers has insured that the 
500,000-quart crop of Tru-Blu- 
Berries will be successfully mar- 
keted this year in the face of the 
lower prices being asked for com- 
peting berries at the present time. 
This represents the first advertis- 
ing that has been put behind this 
brand and has brought gratifying 
results to the Blueberry Growers 
Co-operative Association which is 
the co-operative marketing organi- 
zation sponsoring the campaign. 

Twenty-three newspapers in se- 
lected areas around metropolitan 
New York including Westchester 
County, certain parts of Jersey and 
Long Island carried the advertis- 
ing of the berries, behind which 
there is a story of the gradual de- 
velopment of what might really be 
called a new product. Tru-Blu- 
Berries are of an exceptionally 
large size and follow a long time 
of experimentation and test. 

Some twenty years ago Miss 
Elizabeth White conceived the idea 
of selecting the best specimens of 
wild blueberry bushes and cross 
breeding them to produce bigger 
and better berries. Offering land 
and other assistance to Dr. F. V. 
Coville, chief botanist of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who had already experi- 
mented along similar lines, Miss 
White presented an opportunity for 
thousands of tests to produce 
superior varieties for public con- 
sumption. 

Through the development of 
these new varieties, Miss White 
made it possible for others to set 
out many acres of the improved 
bushes, with the result that hun- 
dreds of idle acres have been re- 
claimed and put into profitable pro- 
duction. About a dozen of these 
growers constitute the Blueberry 
Growers Co-operative Association. 

With the present low prices pre- 
vailing in the market, moving the 
crop of Tru-Blu-Berries this 


season seemed a formidable job. 
The season lasts about six weeks 
with two weeks of peak production. 
Consequently any promotion behind 
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A Tru-Blu-Berries Newspaper 
Advertisement 


the product had to be done quickly. 

As soon as it was decided that 
advertising was to be called upon 
to help move the crop, dominating 
space was decided upon as the best 
way to call quick and impressive 
attention to these quality products 
and to enable the growers to ex- 
plain the higher price demanded. It 
was only a matter of several days 
after the decision had been made 
to advertise that the advertisements 
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appeared in a select list of papers. 

This advertising helped in the 
most difficult part of the job—get- 
ting retailers to carry a higher- 
priced berry. At first they were 
hesitant about stocking more than 
a few boxes at a time, but with the 
demand stimulated by the advertis- 
ing and a repeat business which 
followed a test by new customers, 
orders gradually increased with 
some retailers selling as many as 
forty quarts a day. Two advertise- 
ments appeared in the campaign 
and have succeeded in insuring the 
marketing of the crop. 

The product is packaged in 
Cellophane-capped boxes with a 
label bearing the name “Tru-Blu- 
Berries Harvest Moon Brand” 
pasted on the wrapper. The ad- 
vertising plays up the unusual size 


— 
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of the fruit, one of the advertise- 
ments being illustrated by a ruler 
along the edge of which the berries 
have been placed to show how large 
they are. 

The fact that there are no stems 
or unripe fruit to be sorted out 
and that from six to eight gener- 
ous portions may be had from a 
quart are also stressed in order to 
show that a difference in price is 
justified. 

It is estimated that next season’s 
crop of members of the association 
will amount to about 1,000,000 
quarts. It is expected that this will 
necessitate an extension of the ad- 
vertising which has proved so 
successful this year. In all prob- 
ability the campaign will be carried 
as far West as Cleveland and 
North to Boston. 


+ 


What Groucho Says 


Is Advertising a Trio, Quartette or What? 


just been reading a screed by a 
wise guy in Ad Land. Seems 
the fool publishers don’t want all 
the stuff this genius writes. Yep. 
Sure. I’ve discovered the same 
gosh awful folly in publishers my- 
self. 

Well this guy, more power to 
him, doesn’t propose to let pub- 
lishers crimp his style so he gets 
out a sheet of his own so he can 
say what he pleases and if the mail 
bags burn, so be it. O.K. and then 
some. 

Just read one of his screeds. He 
talks about what publishers want 
and what mebbe or not the adver- 
tisers are gonna give ’em. You 
kinda get the idea that ads are a 
matter between pubs and adver- 
tisers with agents holding the 
sponge. Now it seems advertisers 
have won the first round with left- 
handed jabs on the space-price 
snozzle, which corresponds to 
Sharkey’s left eye. And still, the 
pubs seem to have the decision. 
They are the mediums and adver- 
tisers must come to them. 

What's this all about? It’s about 
the gate receipts which the feller 
with the private screed personal or- 
gan forgot to mention. Call it a 


fight or a concert—it’s about the 
same thing. 

Great trouble is pubs and adver- 
tisers think they are singing a trio 
with agents at the rhythm end and 
working up the close harmony 
What the agents want? Who 
cares? What the advertisers want? 
Who cares again? What the pub- 
lishers want? Ditto once more, or 
in other words who cares? 

Soon as Ad Land sees that its 
gotta be a duet, with Ad Industry 
taking one part, and the people who 
eat, smoke and motor taking the 
other, we'll begin to get ready to 
start to go. 

Who's the biggest boob in the 
lot? We agents are. We’ve for- 
gotten there’s any such thing as the 
purchaser and let the purchaser 
forget that he’s a purchaser. We're 
writing ads to the feller who pays 
for the ads and forgetting that the 
fool public has just had to learn 
something about how to buy while 
we’ve kept on singing the same old 
silly song. 

Let’s write a few ads addressed 
to the fractional intelligence of a 
fraction of the public and see what 
happens. 

GROUCHO. 
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The Louisville and St. Louis 


Surveys 


How to Get Data in Investigation Made by Government in Food and 
Drug Trades 


Hamitton Watcu CoMPANY 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

PRINTERS’ Ink Montuty and Print- 
ers’ Ink both come to my desk regularly 
and there is not much in the current dis- 
tribution picture that is not covered in 
your two publications. The whole situa- 
tion certainly is in a state of flux and, as 
you point out, any compilation or sum- 
mary of various distribution methods fol- 
lowed would be very impermanent. 

I am wondering whether you could tell 
me just how to get a copy of the survey 


R. HALLIGAN’S letter is 

typical of a number received 
by Printers’ INk. The Govern- 
ment has made three interesting and 
significant surveys. The first was 
the famous Louisville survey of the 
food industry. The second is the 
St. Louis survey and the third the 
jewelry investigation. 

There seems to be a mistaken 
impression on the part of a number 
of business men that there is such 
a thing as a copy of the Louisville 
survey, that the Government pub- 
lished all the information in one 
comprehensive book which is avail- 
able for distribution. Literally 
speaking, there is no such thing as 
copies of the food, drug or jewelry 
survey. A chronological history of 
the Louisville survey will give some 
idea of how the data are being re- 
leased. 

On February 25, 1929, a confer- 
ence was held at Louisville at 
which a brief report was presented. 
This was based on only two stores 
and was quickly exhausted as also 
were the published proceedings of 
the meeting which contained the 
same information plus speeches by 
members of the conference and re- 
ports of discussions. 

Following the conference a num- 
ber of articles were published in 
various periodicals based on_ the 
conference or on small bits of in- 
formation obtained by personal 
visits of press representatives to 
Louisville. Unfortunately, several 
of these articles gave the impres- 


on the drug industry, which was cov- 
ered in an article in your May 5 issue, 
page 82. It seems rather difficult to get 
to the proper source for copies of re- 
ports of this nature. 

A similar co-operative report on the 
wholesale jewelry industry has been 
made by the Department of Commerce, 
and it promises to be almost equally 
dificult to get a copy of the jewelry 
report, despite the fact that I should be 
familiar enough with sources of informa- 
tion within our own industry. 

L. F. Hatiican, 
Director of Sales Research. 


sion that the information had been 
published in cohesive form. This 
resulted in an avalanche of in- 
quiries descending upon the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The first printed bulletin bearing 
the official stamp of the depart- 
ment appeared in the fall of 1929 
and was called “Census of Food 
Distribution, Part I, Louisville 
Grocery Survey.” During 1930, 
more than twenty mimeograph re- 
ports, each dealing with a com- 
modity department, were given 
limited distribution. The first of 
this series was called “Selling 
Coffee to Retail Stores,” and the 
others bore parallel titles for other 
commodity groups. 

In 1931 another publication ap- 
peared entitled “Costs, Markets and 
Methods of Grocery Retailing, Part 
II of the Louisville Grocery Sur- 
vey.” In the spring of 1932 four 
additional booklets were released. 
The first three booklets were Sec- 
tions A, B and C of Part III 
which dealt with the operating 
costs and profits in retail stores. 

A final publication, making the 
fourth to be published, was Part 
IV released this year called 
“Wholesale Grocery Operation.” 
These reports, according to a mem- 
ber of the Department of Com- 
merce, complete the publication of 
findings but another booklet of an 
interpretative and summary char- 
acter is in contemplation and will, 
it is hoped, be published some time 
this year. 
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Wroe Alderson, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who guided the 
work of the St. Louis drug survey, 
says of this work: 

“Nearly all speeches made in ad- 
vance of the conference in St. 
Louis this year dealt only with the 
mechanics of the survey. An ex- 
ception was made for the meeting 
of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists at Detroit in Oc- 
tober, 1931. Some detailed infor- 
mation on the packaging study was 
released through a talk before the 
American Management Association. 

“At the St. Louis Conference, 
beginning April 25, twenty-four 
mimeograph speeches or articles 
were presented by various members 
of the survey staff, releasing some 
information on nearly every phase 
of the survey. At the same confer- 
ence were released the first three 
printed publications dealing with 
the subject of drug store arrange- 
ment, prescription sales, and drug 
store failures. Approximately 
twenty printed publications in all 
have been planned. 

“The new agency is in process 
of formation now which will begin 
to issue simple and brief releases 
in leaflet form dealing with the 
survey. This organization will un- 
dertake the function of stimulating 
application and the use of the sur- 
vey material through the country. 
The agency will result from a re- 
organization and extension of the 
already existing Druggists Re- 
search Bureau.” 

Manufacturers interested in ob- 
taining copies of the various sur- 
vey releases should write to the 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Department of Commerce 
has been subjected to a great deal 
of criticism because of its manner 
of releasing the material on the 
Louisville survey. However, this 
survey was an unusual and prece- 
dent-making experiment and lessons 
learned here are being applied to 
future industrial surveys. Few 
people realize the great mass of 
material which is gathered by the 
Government in these surveys and 
the length of time which is neces- 
sary to collate this information in 
usable form.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Royal 
to Market New Home 
Typewriter 





NATIONAL advertising 

campaign is planned by the 
Royal Typewriter Company to an- 
nounce to the public a new low- 
price home typewriter, known as 
the Royal Signet, to retail at $29.- 
50. The new machine will be on 
the market August 1, with adver- 
tising beginning September 1, 
timed for the opening of school 
since it is expected that the new 
typewriter will have an appeal for 
children and students as well as 
grown ups. 

Magazines, direct-mail and dis- 
plays and, in all probability news- 
papers, will be used to advertise 
the Signet. Business-paper adver- 
tising will appear in August. 

A prize contest the aim of which 
will be to get people into dealers’ 
stores to try the new machine 
will also be conducted in connec- 
tion with the introduction of the 
Royal Signet. Trips to Europe, to 
the World’s Fair and 120 of the 
new machines will be offered as 
prizes. The contest will be open 
from September 12 to October 17. 

Distribution of the Signet will 
be made not only through Royal’s 
present branch and dealer sales or- 
ganization but also through depart- 
ment stores and other outlets. It 
has been designed, according to its 
makers, “to reach a vast new mar- 
ket of potential home typewriter 
users who have not been able to 
pay $60 for a regular portable 
machine.” 


Heads Washington Publishers 


John H. Reid, publisher of the Uni- 
versity District Herald, Seattle, has been 
elected president of the Washington 
Press Association. Ralph E. Reed, of 
Kennewick, has been made treasurer and 
David H. Dickson, of Elma, has been 
re-elected secretary. 


R. N. Peterson Advanced by 
Erwin, Wasey 


R. N. Peterson, who recently has been 
acting head of the research department 
of the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed director of that department. 
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NO SLEEP IN THESE 
COFFEE FACTS 


R.L. Polk & Co. Consumer Study” shows 
a wide-awake market among Journal 
families for coffee of the better brands 


Coffee is an excellent index of the average family's spend- 
ing ability in foods. It is important to you, then, to know 
that 18% more Journal families use those brands of coffee 
in the higher price bracket than the families of any other 
newspaper in this market. Similar percentages were es- 
tablished in fancy and extra standard packs of canned 
fruit and vegetables. Journal families not only buy more 
food —they buy more good food. 


More food because the Journal has 
the largest circulation in the Pacific 
Northwest — more good food be- 
cause of greater spending ability— 
more results for advertising dollars 
spent at the lowest milline rate. 









= WASHINGTON 








* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 


ta) @ JOURNAL 


sey J PORTLAND ¢ OREGON 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
qu Notional Representatives —REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
NewYork 4 Chicago * San Francisco + Los Angeles + H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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... the Phi 


There are 3,709,493 people living within a 44-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia’s City Hall . . . more people than live in the cities of San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Omaha, Cincinnati, Akron, Indian- 
apolis and Rochester combined. 


These 3,709,493 people represent the population of the true Phila- 
delphia market—A. B. C. Philadelphia* and its A. B. C. suburbs— 
a compact area where concentration of population, buying power 
and retail outlets combine in offering all of the units that make 
for effective, economical selling. : 


In Philadelphia’s A. B. C. suburbs alone are 372,689 families— 
1,639,832 people ... more people than live in the suburbs of any 
other American city, with the single exception of New York. 


The natural proximity of Philadelphia’s suburbs to the shopping 





CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . . 


PUBLIC e2s23 LEDG 
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arket as it really is 


center of the city is intensified by extraordinary transportation 
facilities which slash distance and cut miles to minutes. 

No one Philadelphia newspaper affords better than 38% coverage 
of this great suburban market. To miss the other 62% is equiva- 
lent to withholding your sales story from a million potential pur- 
chasers in the suburbs alone. ; 

Here is conclusive proof that to adequately cover the true Phila- 
delphia it is necessary to use newspapers that provide complete 
market coverage ... newspapers that reach and influence the buy- 
ing judgment of all the families in all the homes. 

To sell the true Philadelphia market, use the newspapers that cover 
it—the Curtis-Martin Newspapers. No other medium or combina- 
tion can match their efficiency. 

"The Audit Bureau of Circulation includes Camden as an integral part of Philadelphia. 





DEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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They Get What 
They Want 











VERYBODY doesn’t 

get what they want 

these days. But boys have a 

way of getting a fair share 
of what they want. 


Depression or no, if the 
high school boy wants some- 
thing—he goes after it. 


But first he must WANT. 
To want your product he 
must first know about it. 


You can reach several 
hundred thousand of these 
young men—who get what 
they want—through BOYS’ 
LIFE, the official magazine 
of the 650,000 Boy Scouts of 
America. More than a prime 
market today! 

eiuiiitemen 
Emory Sawyer—17 years —of 
Lakewood, Ohio. A football letter 
man, member of Gun and “L” 
Clubs. A camper, an Eagle Scout, 
and an actual reader of BOYS’ 


4 4s 














BoyS?:LIFF, 


For all Boys — Published byline Boy Scouts of America 


The Key to 200,000 Family Homes 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W, WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Dealers Will Pay for Better 


Sales Helps 


How General Electric Lamp Agents Were Educated to Divide Cost 
of Window Displays, Booklets and Cabinets 


By H. F. Barnes 


Sales Promotion Manager, Incandescent Lamp, General Electric Co. 


PREVIOUS to 1918, we supplied 
all display material and sales 
aids on Mazda Lamps free to our 


agents. However, we 
had been working for 
some time on a plan 
which would put this 
on a co-operative ba- 
sis whereby the dealer 
would pay a portion 
of the costs. This, we 
felt, was equitable 
and necessary for five 
reasons : 

1. It would control 
distribution. 

2. It would estab- 
lish an absolutely fair 
policy for everyone. 

3. Because it meant 
less wastage, it would 
mean better material. 

4. We would obtain 
the interest of the re- 
tailers. 

5. It might tend to 
keep the retailer with 
us because of his in- 
vestment over a period 
of time. 

We did not feel that 
it was possible to an- 
nounce that on and 
ifter a certain date we 
would make a small 
charge for material 
which, heretofore, we 
had provided free. We 
did see the possibility, 
however, in connection 
with the introduction 
of a new type of sales 
aid to put this on the 
new co-operative ba- 
sis. Dealers could then 
accept it or reject it 


on its merit, and we would be 
from them 
which they formerly had obtained. 

With the introduction of a Max- 


taking nothing away 





GENERAL 


MAZDA LAMPS 


When Dealers See Value 
in a Display They Will 
Share Cost 


promotion. 
display. 
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field Parrish 
tuted the co-operative policy. As 
a matter of fact, we were forced 


calendar, we insti- 


to do it. The calen- 
dar was of high qual- 
ity and without a 
check on distribution 
its edition would have 
grown to enormous 
proportions, placing a 
tax on our budget 
which we could not 
have sustained. We 
had to do this or be 
forced arbitrarily to 
limit distribution. 

With the introduc- 
tion of this calendar, 
we set a price which 
represented about half 
of our quantity cost 
The price was so low 
and the quality of the 
calendar was so high 
that we experienced no 
difficulty in introduc- 
ing it on the new ba- 
sis. From approxi- 
mately 200,000 initial 
distribution it has 
grown to 1,500,000 per 
year. 

Our next step was 
to apply the co-opera- 
tive policy to window 
displays. This was 
harder because we had 
been supplying dis- 
plays for many years. 
Luckily, we found a 
display which had such 
a far greater pulling 
power and was so 
much more attractive 
than anything we had 
had in the past. that it 


became in reality, a new form of 


This was a lighted 


We set up a schedule calling for 
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six displays a year, asking the re- 
tailer $2 for a service which cost 
us around $8. We felt that we 
did not want to put this on a fifty- 
fifty basis because, if we did so, 
it would make the price too high 
and our distribution would be cut 
accordingly. Also, we were inter- 
ested in the change not from the 
standpoint of bringing in a return 
to us, but from the five points 
enumerated before. 


Novelty and Quality 
in Display 


The success of this program was 
even greater than we had antici- 
pated. In our analysis, it was due 
to, first, a new idea in display and, 
second, the extremely high quality 
of the display piece. Any dealer 
who receives a number of window 
displays will naturally select for 
use those which appeal to him 
from their novelty standpoint and 
their quality. We tried to em- 
body both of these elements in 
our pieces. 

We have continued this pro- 
gram for eight years, and have fi- 
nally reached the point where even 
with the charge on the display, we 
are attempting to limit the distri- 
bution, feeling that we have more 
than sufficient coverage. 

It was only a short step to ex- 
tending the co-operative policy to 
many other items, such as interior 
displays, booklets, blotters, etc. In 
each case, as we applied the charge, 
we actually made each individual 
piece worth more, so that compared 
with some of the pieces offered 
previously, it represented a greater 
value to the dealer. 

Today, 90 per cent of our items 
are distributed on a co-operative 
basis. This policy is now accepted 
by both our organization and trade 
alike, and while, of course, there 
are always exceptions asked for, 
we see nothing in the future that 
should tend to change the basic 
principles of this co-operative plan. 

Under this plan we have three 
classes of material : 

1. Material such as window dis- 
plays, booklets, etc., which, while 
they assist the retailer, also repre- 
sent a continuation of our general 
advertising. On these items we 


ask the dealer to bear only a smal! 
percentage of the cost. 

2. Those items, particularly of 
a more permanent nature, such as 
interior displays, cabinets, merchan- 
dise tables, etc., which, while of 
value in selling lamps, do not 
represent a high advertising value 
and, therefore, if used, react more 
to the dealer’s profit than ours. 
The proportionate charge on these 
varies from 50 to 75 per cent. 

3. Items which we carry as a 
convenience to the dealer; such 
novelties as key cases, key con- 
tainers, rulers, etc., for which there 
is a smaller but steady demand 
These we sell at cost. Therefore, 
although we invest no money, the 
dealer gets these sales aids becaux 
of our quantity purchases, at 
lower price than he could obtain 
them direct from the manufac 
turers. 

Of course, there is a certain 
amount of free material, such as 
price lists, decalcomanias,  etc., 
which we supply on order and 
place a limit on the quantity. 

During the early operation of 
the plan, I remember one particu- 
lar incident that showed how it 
worked out. One of our agents 
sent in an order for 10,000 blotters. 
The agent was a small one and 
such a quantity of material would 
have been sufficient to paper his 
whole house, his barn, and leave 
enough over for a winter’s fuel- 
ing. On the bottom of his order 
he made this remark: “Please don't 
send any if they cost anything.” 


Only a 
Slight Loss 


It may be of interest to know 
that our loss on the material we 
sell in this co-operative plan is 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Dealers accept a charge as a defi- 
nite part of our policy and treat 
it as such. 

Other manufacturers may raise 
this point: “Whereas in the lamp 
business each retailer handles only 
one brand of lamps, in our busi- 
ness he may handle several articles 
of the same kind. We could not 
afford to run the risk of making a 
charge while other manufacturers 
give their material free.” 
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I can see how this would be so 
if any one manufacturer were 
merely to continue sending the 
same class of material as he had 
in the past. He certainly could 
not make a charge for it. If he 
wishes to go on a co-operative 
basis, I am sure that if he applies 
the same fundamental principles 
that we apply, he can obtain 
equally worth-while results. 

While our product is thought of 
as being sold mainly in electrical 
stores, it has wide distribution in 
drug, hardware and department 
stores, etc., and in many cases our 
service is the only one which they 
pay for. 

In the majority of cases they 
will do this willingly because they 
see the value of the material they 
are receiving. I do not believe a 
manufacturer in a competitive field 
could start in with such things as 
booklets, etc., but I do believe he 
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could start in’ with window dis- 
plays, if he wants to spend enough 
time and thought to developing a 
display service which is outstand- 
ing. 

A dealer, after all, is not pri- 
marily interested in whether he 
gets material free of charge or 
pays for it. What he is interested 
in is the profit he makes on the 
merchandise _he sells—and the 
good-will that is built up for his 
store. 

It is largely for this reason that 
in our selling today among the re- 
tail trade, we do not talk price or 
discount. We do not mention the 
amount of free material the agent 
gets. Rather, we show him the 
sales aids we have which will help 
him make more money on our line. 
It has been our experience that if 
this point is properly put over, the 
matter of the co-operative policy 
is incidental. 


+ 


“Good-Will Won’t Buy Groceries” 


HAT much-discussed item of 

good-will and the value of a 
trade name has received a new ar- 
gcument in the form of a fact which 
tends to offset one of the older 
arguments. 

Many a banker and hard-headed 
business man when discussing good- 
will would say “Well, you can’t 
pay the grocer or the butcher with 
it.” Yet the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, Fresno, Calif., 
has discovered you can pay banks 
with a trade name. 

Very recently it completed nego- 
tiations whereby the use of the 
trade-mark, “Sun-Maid,” on vari- 
ous products was transferred to a 
group of banks to satisfy an in- 
debtedness of $5,600,000. Four 
California banks, namely, the An- 
glo London Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, Security First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Bank of America and the Federal 
Intermediate Bank of Berkeley se- 
cured the use of the Sun-Maid 
brand on products other than rai- 
sins and dried fruits in return for 
the cancellation of $5,600,000 of 
old indebtedness owing to these 


banks by the Sun-Maid association. 

Nearly $19,000,000 has been 
spent by the Raisin Association in 
advertising Sun-Maid Raisins since 
the start in 1913. Under the pres- 
ent terms of the transfer the 
association retains exclusive rights 
to the name “Sun-Maid” when it 
is applied to raisins and other dried 
fruits, according to Don Francisco, 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas 
and William Keeler, general man- 
ager of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. 

Since the association is concerned 
primarily with dried fruit prod- 
ucts, the banks apparently are de- 
pending on using the Sun-Maid 
name to merchandise several other 
products in order to secure the full 
value of the negotiations. 

As a statement issued by Mr. 
Keeler says “Although no money 
changed hands, the brand transfer 
sets a high value on ‘Sun-Maid’ as 
indicated by the fact that the 
growers, after nineteen years of 
advertising now get a return of 29 
per cent on their total advertising 
investment, while retaining the full 
value of the trade-mark for their 
own products.” 








A Department Store in Print 


Ward Introduces Radically New Method of Cataloging and Indexing, 
Thus Going Back to Fundamentals 


ba the fall edition of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company’s 
general catalog, out this week, an 
advance copy of which was sent to 
PRINTERS’ INK by Walter Hoving, 
vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising, is exemplified the fact 
that a radically new effect and an 
appearance of great daring may 
be obtained in mail-order advertis- 
ing through a simple falling back 
on the most elementary of funda- 
mentals. 

A. Montgomery Ward, Theo- 
dore F. Merselles, Julius Rosen- 
wald and other great mail-order 
minds of a generation that is now 
dead and gone would have held up 
their hands in consternation at the 
appearance of this 600-page book. 
For it violates one of the uni- 
versally accepted tenets of mail- 
order merchandising in that it 
subordinates the index. This in 
considerably abbreviated form is 
placed in the back of the book 
rather than in the front or in the 
center, in accordance with the 
modern plan. 

Moreover, there are certain 
signs unmistakable to a person 
who knows the ins and outs of 
catalog building which unerringly 
portend the eventual elimination 
of the index altogether ! 

Probably Sewell L. Avery, the 
new Ward president, would have 
ordered its omission from the 
present number were it not for the 
fear that too great a shock might 
be caused; the catalog to some 
people might not have looked like 
a catalog at all. And it is a safe 
guess that Mr. Hoving, who went 
out to Chicago only a few months 
ago from Macy’s, would have 
agreed with him. 

Both of these gentlemen have 
stepped into jobs that are wrapped 
up in almost sacred traditions and 
the bold way in which they have 
cut through these in the first cata- 
log put out under the new man- 
agement is going to be decidedly 
intriguing to all expert observers 
of mail-order technique. 
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In this catalog there are listed 
more than 40,000 items. Yet, re- 
markable to behold, they are 
grouped into eleven departments 
And in less than two inches of 
space on the first page of each 
section devoted to an individual 
department is an index indicating 
the pages upon which items in an 
individual classification may be 
found. 

Hence the general index, pain- 
fully and almost prayerfully 
evolved over a period of nearly 
fifty years, is put aside in favor 
of an indexing plan which is more 
like the methods that obtained 
when indexes in catalogs were 
used only in the most rudimentary 
way if at all. 

All of which of course is going 
back to fundamentals with a ven- 
geance. 


Making 
Buying Easy 

It is plainly evident just the 
same that this sort of depart 


mentalizing and indexing goes a 
long way toward realizing the ob 
jective that is the outspoken am 
bition of every catalog producer, 
namely, that of making buying 
easy. 

In the eleven complete depart 
ments there is brought together in 
convenient arrangement all the 
merchandise which belongs in one 
group. 

Beginning on page 6, for ex- 
ample, is the women’s and misses’ 
apparel department and the follow 
ing fifty-nine pages are taken up 
with a showing of dresses, shoes, 
hosiery, lingerie, gloves, purses, 
handkerchiefs, costume jewelry 
and so on, all down the line. 

Under the old plan these items 
would have been split up among 
perhaps a dozen departments and 
the customer would have to do 
quite a job of work in hunting 
them out from the general index. 

The old plan provided for show- 
ing all shoes in a shoe section; 
they are now separated. Women's 
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shoes are cataloged with other 
women’s apparel. Men’s shoes are 
to be found in the men’s depart- 
ment, children’s shoes in the chil- 
dren’s department, infants’ shoes in 
the infants’ department. 

The catalog might well be 
termed a department store in print. 

Incidentally, according to Presi- 
dent Avery, the prices in the book 
“very accurately reflect current 
low market levels for good mer- 
chandise.” They are from 18 to 
25 per cent lower than in the fall 
and winter catalog of 1931 with 
reductions in some cases as great 
as 35 per cent. 


No Inferences 
University oF ILLINOIS 


CoLLece or COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Urpana, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice an article in your issue of 
July 7 by Roy Dickinson entitled: “If 

eer Returns.” In this article Mr. 
Dickinson gives estimates made by brew- 
ers of how much they would spend for 
supplies and advertising if the manufac- 
ture of beer were legalized. 

In the same issue you have an article 
on the sale of $116,000,000 of nickel 
candy bars, which you state has de- 
veloped very largely since prohibition. It 
seems to me that Mr. Dickinson should 
have included in his article an estimate 
of the effect of the sale of beer on the 
sale of candy, soft drinks, and other 
kinds of merchandising. 

The inference of his article was that 
the business in beer would be new busi- 
ness and not business taken away from 
other industries. I wonder if this is the 
inference you wish to make? The only 
way that total sales can be increased 
(except temporarily on credit) is by in- 
creasing the productivity of the people. 

I would like to see in the near future 
an article in your pages on the effect of 
the sale of beer on the sale of other com- 
modities. 

Paut D. Converse. 


Has “Kitty Kelly” Shoe 


Account 
The Kitty Kelly Shoe Corporation, 
New York, operating a chain of shoe 


stores, has appointed Leon A. Friedman, 
New York, to direct its advertising. 


New Account to Milwaukee 
Agency 


The School of Engineering, Milwau- 
kee, has placed its advertising account 
with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso- 


ciates, Inc., of that city. Magazines and 


direct mail will be used. 
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To Hold Boston Conference 
on Retail Distribution 


The fourth Boston Conference on Re- 
tail Distribution will be held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, September 19 and 
20. This conference is sponsored by the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and leading university 
business schools and national trade ass 
ciations. The themes of the 1932 con 
ference are ‘Fundamental Economic 
Changes in Distribution” and “Interpre 
tation of Consumer Demand.” 

Among those who will address the con 
ference are: Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
manager of commercial research, Curtis 
Publishing Company; Kathleen Howard, 
fashion editor, Harper’s Bazaar; Loring 
A. Schuler, editor, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; L. D. H. Weld, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; Oswald W. Knauth, executive vice- 
president, R. H. Macy & Company; 

obert Amory, president, Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company; *Connell, 
president, National Goods 
Association, and 

John Mench, merchandising omen, 
Hearst Publications; W. T. Grant, W. 
Grant Company; O. Fred Rost, be 
Business Week; Miss Lita Bane, editor. 
modern homemaking department, Ladix : 
Home Journal; F. Eugene Ackerman, 
vice-president, Julius Forstmann Cor- 
poration, and Victor W. Sincere, presi- 
dent, National Department Stores. 


Must Qualify Use of “Indian” 
in Blanket Advertising 


The Beacon Manufacturing Company, 
New Bedford, Mass., producer of 
machine-made blankets, has been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to dis 
continue advertising its goods by means 
of pictures of Indians weaving blankets 
and by use of the word “Indian,” wit! 
out proper qualifying words to show 
clearly that such blankets are not made 
by American Indians. 

Qualifying phrases as suggested by the 
Commission in its order are: ‘‘Beacon 
Manufacturing Company Indian Blan- 
kets,” “Beacon Indian Design Blankets” 
r “Indian Design Blankets.” 

Specifically, the order prohibits use of 
ictures representing Indians “weaving 
jankets, looms on which Indian blankets 
are made, and Indian blankets, and using 
pictures . . . representing Indians or 
ndian camping or marriage scenes, or 
other Indian scenes” unless the qualifica 
tions recommended are included. 


Retail Dry 


Photographic Studio at 
Chicago 

Valentino Sarra and Ed Werner, until 
recently with Plumer, Inc., Chicago com- 
mercial art firm, have started their own 
photographic and layout service. Their 
studio is located at 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Periodical Publishers to Meet 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association will be 
held at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa., September 20 and 21. 


New 
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Record Profits in Depression 


What the Four Big Cigarette Companies Achieved in 1931—The Factors 
Offsetting Sales Decline This Year 


By Joseph Henry Melhado 


THE cigarette industry may be 
justly proud of its showing to 
date in the depression. The extent 
oi the decline in the general level 
of business from the 1929 peak, 
with consequent unemployment ; 
the extent of the decline in the 
market valuation of securities, of 
commodities, of practically every- 
thing on which a price can be set, 
with the consequent drop in pur- 
chasing power, few could have 
foreseen; but the record of the 
cigarette manufacturers shows that 
they have successively adapted 
themselves to changing conditions, 
and have succeeded, to a great ex- 
tent, in neutralizing the effects of 
those changes. 

The list price of the leading 
brands of cigarettes was reduced in 
April, 1928, from $6.40@$6.45 a 
thousand, to $6@$6.10. It was al- 
most purely fortuitous that the 
restoration of the $6.40 quotation 
for brands making up some 90 per 
cent of total consumption should 
have come on Oct. 5, 1929, a few 
weeks before the bottom dropped 
out of the stock market and gave 
the signal that boom times were 
over. Fortuitous or not, it was ex- 
tremely fortunate for the industry. 

When business in general was 
reluctantly reaching the conclusion 
that it was time to curtail; when 
price cuts and wage reductions 
loomed ; when even those industries 
dealing in consumers’ goods were 
anxious about the maintenance of 
purchasing power; then the 
cigarette industry had available ad- 
ditional revenues from the price 
ie el which revenues were 
partially applied to an extension of 
the widespread advertising which 
had built the industry to its then 
tremendous size. 

As a result of this expansion of 
advertising, when other industries 
were retrenching, cigarette con- 
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sumption in 1930 was actually in- 
creased slightly, to a new high 
record; and in the first quarter of 
1931 consumption again set a new 
high record for any similar period. 

Profits kept pace with sales. In 
1930 every one of the four major 
cigarette companies recorded a sub- 
stantial increase in profits over 
1929; the three largest companies 
enjoyed the highest earnings in 
history, with the largest of all 
earning more than the “tobacco 
trust” had ever earned in the best 
year of its existence, when it con- 
trolled 80 per cent of the tobacco 
business of the country, excluding 
cigars. 


Another Year 
Brought Changes 


That, in brief, was the situation 
a year ago. But another year of 
depression has made important 
changes. Unemployment, partial 
or complete, together with wage re- 
ductions, has taken a heavy toll of 
pay-rolls ; smokers who, in the first 
year of the depression scarcely 
missed the few cents which ciga- 
rettes cost, have found their scale 
of living markedly reduced. 

Late in June, 1931, the companies 
announced an increase in cigarette 
list prices to $6.85 a thousand. At 
about the same time, they began 
to devote an increasing amount of 
advertising appropriations to other 
products; and Bull Durham, 
Prince Albert, and Granger were 
depended on to help make up for 
any loss which might be suffered 
by Lucky Strike, Camel, and 
Chesterfield, respectively. 

One other factor, for which the 
cigarette companies themselves 
were not responsible, proved very 
helpful, viz., the decline in leaf- 
tobacco prices reflecting the sharp 
drop in sales for export. 

While the drop in cigarette con- 
sumption, which began to become 
serious in mid-1931, is not the first 
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recession which the industry has 
experienced, it differs from the 
1920 decline because it has lasted 
longer, with the drop from the 
peak greater. In 1920 the reces- 
sion was less than 9 per cent from 
1919; and 1921 showed a recovery 
almost to the 1919 level. In 1931, 
on the other hand, consumption 
dropped only 5.16 per cent; but the 
rate of decline has since become 
accelerated. For the first five 
months of 1932, consumption was 
13.7 per cent under 1931; for 
April, the drop was 20.1 per cent, 
and for May, 17 per cent. Total 
consumption in 1930 was 119.6 
billions; in 1931 it was 113.4 bil- 
lions; present indications are that 
1932 consumption will not be much, 
if any, in excess of 100 billions. 


Some Offsetting 
Factors 


Some factors offsetting this de- 
cline have been suggested—reduced 
raw-material costs, higher selling 
prices, and increased sale of other 
products. But in spite of these 
factors, if the decline in consump- 
tion continues as serious as in re- 
cent months, some new expedient 
must be tried if the companies are 
to continue their successful record. 

It has been suggested that the 
decline in consumption over the 
last year especially has been due 
to the price policy of the manufac- 
turers; that if prices had been 
reduced, in line with lower raw- 
material costs, and in line with 
merchandise generally, consumption 
would not have declined so drasti- 
cally. Let us examine the wisdom 
of that argument. 

Leaving aside the obvious truth 
that the primary concern of man- 
agement is with profits, and with 
volume only if increased volume 
brings larger profits, we may 
glance at some other industries to 
see refutation of the argument that 
lower prices, within certain limits, 
mean larger consumption. Cer- 
tainly the steel industry could not 
have done less business if it had 
maintained prices ; and lower prices 
for clothing, for meat, and for 
many other products have not been 
able to maintain consumption, 
though they may have tended 
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partially to offset the decline 

Some business has been lost by 
cigarettes to cheaper forms of to- 
bacco—notably for pipe-smoking 
and for cigarettes rolled by hand 
or on small home devices. With 
cigarettes paying a Federal tax (at 
the rate of $3 a thousand) of ¢ 
cents a package of twenty, and an 
equivalent amount of smoking 
tobacco paying a tax (at 18 cents 
a pound) of only 1 cent, cigarettes 
obviously cannot compete on a 
price basis with loose tobacco. The 
return to the manufacturer on a 
package of cigarettes is only 6.08 
cents after discounts and Federal! 
taxes; and from this he pays all 
costs and expenses. 

The best argument in justifica- 
tion of the price policy of the 
cigarette companies is the record of 
leading companies in 1931, when 
aggregate earnings of the big four 
set a new high record. It is pos- 
sible, however, that with recent 
trends in consumption, a reversal 
of that policy may become neces- 
sary. 

Obviously, no great cut can be 
made. A reduction of 2% cents a 
package would not only eliminate 
all profit on cigarettes; it would 
also offset profits of the companies 
from other sources, and wipe out 
net income entirely. Even one- 
cent-a-package reduction, based on 
present consumption, and with al- 
lowance for reduced costs, would 
seriously endanger present divi- 
dends of the big four. Cigarette 
manufacturers at present do not 
expect any price reduction. 


Two 
Alternatives 


Two alternative propositions, 
however, have been considered by 
at least one of the major companies 
One is the introduction, as a sup- 
plement to present lines, of a 
cigarette to compete with Con- 
tinental Tobacco’s Paul Jones, 
Larus & Bros.’ White Rolls, the 
new Twenty Grand just introduced 
by Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., and 
Brown & Williamson’s (British- 
American Tobacco) Wings, all of 
which sell at twenty for 10 cents. 
The disadvantage of this plan is 
that such a price leaves practically 
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no margin for advertising and sell- 
ing expenses, even after allowance 
for a cheaper blend (with less ex- 
pensive imported tobacco) and a 
cheaper package, without Cello- 
phane. An unadvertised brand may 
sell in depression times, on a price 
basis; but no permanent appeal can 
be built up for it in competition 
with other brands similarly priced. 

The second alternative is a modi- 
fication in the present standard 
package of twenty. To increase 
the package to twenty-four, at the 
same retail price, would be 
equivalent to a reduction of one- 
sixth in retail prices; but it would 
have the advantage of stimulating 
consumption more than a direct 
price reduction would. Moreover, 
it would give the company which 
first offered the package a competi- 
tive advantage such as Reynolds 
had a year ago with its Cellophane 
wrapping ; for while a price cut by 
one company could be immediately 
met by all others, it takes time to 
change over machinery for a new 
package design. 

Neither the 10-cent cigarette nor 
a change in package has yet passed 
beyond the discussion stage in the 
case of the major companies ; either 
alternative would be resorted to 
with great reluctance by the manu- 
facturers, and only if considered 
absolutely necessary. Neither move 
is likely unless profits drop more 
sharply than now seems probable. 

Some manufacturers have re- 
cently announced a “deal” on 
cigarettes in tins of fifty, consisting 
of 900 cigarettes given free with 
purchase of 5,100. This brings the 
net price, after discounts, to $5. 13% 
a thousand, or roughly 10% cents 
for twenty, which permits selling 
these cigarettes not far above the 
equivalent of 10-cent cigarettes. It 
must be noted, however, that the 
“deal” is temporary and applies 
only to tins of fifty; so that it 
does not appeal to the smoker who 
buys 10-cent cigarettes because he 
has only a dime. 

Manufacturers, of course, are 
still pushing their smoking-tobacco 
brands; and this helps to compen- 
sate for declines in cigarettes, in 
chewing tobacco, and (in the case 
of some of the companies) in 
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cigars and little cigars. The past 
record of the big four suggests that 
they have not yet exhausted their 
bag of tricks. One possible heavy 


burden has been eliminated in the 
passage of the Federal revenue bill 
without any increase in taxes on 
the cigarette industry. 


Chicago Engineering Adver- 
tisers to Hold Outing 

The Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion is making plans for its annual sum- 
mer outing, to be held probably in the 
week of August 8-13. A committee ap- 
pointed to ¢ lete arrangements is 
composed of O. A. De Celle, chairman, 
George I. Fischer and C Haskins. 

Wilmer H. suotee, Julius Holl and 
G. D. Crain, Jr., have been appointed 
as a committee to arrange programs for 
the association’s 1932-33 seasons. Milo 
Smith has been named chairman of the 
committee in charge of the weekly lunch- 
eon discussions, C. H. Benson and . 
Merrill serving with him. 

The new membership committee has 
James H. Gregory for its chairman and 
consists also of R. W. Staud, Francis A. 
Emmons, C. C. Bray, R. C. Pickett, 
O. R. Waller and George Andrews. 


Heads Portland Women’s 
Club 


Mrs. Lora T. McDonald has been 
elected president of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Portland, Oreg. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. Bessie K. Lehman, who has 
been made a director. 

Other officers include Mrs. Laura Otis, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Lillian Turner 
Casey, second vice-president; Miss Mar- 
garet Hansley, secretary, and Mrs. 
Hettie Puchner, treasurer. 

Mrs. Agnes Culton and Miss Anne 
Segal have been made directors. 





New Account for Root 
Agency 


The Engel Art Corners Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has appointed the 
Root Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to handle its advertising account. Gen- 
eral — ee and stamp periodicals will 

used. 


New Business at Buffalo 
Lee M. Butler, formerly conducting 
his own advertising business at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has established an adver- 
tising business at Buffalo, N. Y., with 
offices at 1008 Washington Building. He 
formerly published the Grand Rapids 
“Shopping News.” 


To Publish “Radio Stars” 

Radio Stars is a new monthly maga- 
zine for radio listeners which will ap- 
pear in September. It will be published 
by the Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York. 








Don’t Use Your Home as a Testing 
Laboratory 


If You Try Your Products on the Wife and Children Be Prepared 
Shock 


for a 


By an Account Executive 


URING the earlier stages of 

my “home laboratory” work, 
Mary was not aware of the trick 
that was being played on her. At 
that time, even the children were 
innocence itself. 

I had a new account in the office 
which was also a new product—a 
breakfast cereal. Casually enough, 
I brought a package home and sug- 
gested that it be given a trial. 

For a half hour the next morn- 
ing Mary was suspiciously busy in 
the kitchen. I read my paper and 
awaited results with pleasant ex- 
pectation. Now, indeed, would come 
forth pertinent talking points. 
Nothing like first-hand knowledge 
—the intimate personal equation— 
the reactions of the normal, aver- 
age housewife. 

Strangely silent, the “average 
housewife” walked in and put a 
dish of gruel before me—a soggy 
mass of dark and sinister appear- 
ance. 

Unfolding a napkin in my lap 
and rubbing glad hands together, I 
asked: “How is it? Cooks quicker 
than most cereals, doesn’t it? Has 
a peculiar flavor of its own?” 

“Peculiar is the word,” replied 
Mary. “Just taste it! You men 
are not practical. There’s nothing 
better than good old-fashioned oat- 
meal. But you get your little fads, 
bless your hearts. 

“Cooks quickly? I cooked it in 
a double-boiler for an hour last 
night and another half hour this 
morning and so far as I can judge, 
it hasn’t even started to cook.” 

I took a judicious sample. The 
flavor was certainly novel. 

“Rich in proteins and mineral 
salts,” I compromised. “Good for 
the children. Builds them up while 
they are studying at school.” 

“They would as soon take castor 
oil every morning,” she responded 
encouragingly. “Now, are you sat- 
isfied ?” 


The matter was dropped and | 
helped prepare a really brilliant 
campaign on the product, which, so 
far as can be judged, is going big. 

It was perhaps a week following 
this, that I had an electric washing 
machine sent to the house—with no 
previous warning. It was my set 
purpose to give that device a fair 
test and to build a campaign from 
unadulterated knowledge. 

“Did you send that electric washi- 
ing machine?” asked Mary, as soon 
as I poked my nose in the front 
door. 

“They might just as well send 
for it immediately,” she continued 
with emphasis and finality. “We 
have only a small wash each week, 
and washing machines ruin fine 
clothes, and they are expensive, and 
they eat up electricity, and—” 

“Just try it—for my sake,” I 
pleaded. 

“If Anna wants to fuss with it 
tomorrow I have no objection— 
provided, of course, she tries it on 
your clothes.” 

I received a hasty telephone mes- 
sage during the afternoon of the 
following day. Could I hurry right 
home? Anna, the washwoman, had 
been electrocuted. 

It was not quite that bad, but 
Anna, poor soul, in a moment oi 
ignorance, had gotten mixed up 
with wires and things and received 
a slight shock, whereupon she had 
taken it out on the device, by at 
tacking it with a hatchet. 

Not discouraged, and firmly con 
vinced all the while that I was act 
ing in behalf of the human race and 
the industries of America, to say 
nothing of my own job, I tried it 
again. 

It was a baking powder, a very 
wonderful baking powder. I was 
certain on this score, because a 
highly intelligent manufacturer had 
spent three hours at the office as- 
suring me of the fact. It was 
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cheaper than all other baking 
powders; it was necessary to use 
only half as much. It made cakes 
rise fluffily perfect. It would revolu- 
tionize home cooking. 

“Mary,” I said, “try this baking 
powder. It is a new product and 
truly wonderful, marvelous. One 
can will go twice as far as the 
brand you are now using and your 
cakes will be all the better.” 

She picked up the can and looked 
it over critically. 

“Humph! Never heard of it,” 
she came back, “I prefer to use 
Royal. I have always used Royal. 
I know what it will do.” 

“My dear,” I persisted, “be rea- 
sonable. If women never tried out 
new ideas there would be no human 
progress. Please, do your baking 
with this just once.” 

The moment I entered the house 
on the following afternoon, I 
sensed danger. Mary took me to 
the kitchen without delay. There 
on the table was a sad, anemic- 
looking pie, with a sunken chest 
and looking all-gone around the 
gills. In a pan there were some 
beaten biscuits. They looked thor- 
oughly beaten. And, in another 
place stood a yellow crock of what 
were supposedly doughnuts. They 
had shrunk almost to the propor- 
tion of watch-chain links and were’ 
warped, too. 

“Well?” said Mary, “well?” 

“No luck today?” I ventured. 

“Luck,” she almost shrieked, 
“luck! As if that had anything to 
do with it! See what your eco- 
nomical baking powder has done! 
I'll say a can will go twice as far 
as any other brand! The rest of 
that can will last for years, so far 
as I am concerned.” 

The episode had a sobering in- 
fluence on my domestic experi- 
mental laboratory. However, in 
the glow and flush of another client 
and another product, I tried it 
again. A prospect was willing to 
give us his account if we were 
prepared to show what we could do 
in “analyzing the product and in- 
vestigating consumer reactions.” It 
was a fat reducer which could be 
put in tea or coffee with no ill ef- 
fects. It was without taste. It 
worked almost immediately. And 
Mary inclines to superfluous flesh. 
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For five mornings I made the 
coffee—doctoring it with the fat 
reducer. 

“How’s the coffee—not bad, eh?” 
I asked. 

“I wouldn’t call it the best coffee 
I ever tasted,” she reproached, “it 
has a queer taste.” 

On the fifth morning, she turned 
to me with a far-away, calf-like 
glint in her gray eyes. 

“Dear,” she declared, “dear . . . 
I have the strangest feeling. I’m 
not well. Yellow and green dots 
flash before my eyes. My head 
aches. I can’t remember things. 
Would you mind if I went to 
Atlantic City for a few weeks? I’m 
afraid I’m going to be sick.” 

Shortly afterward, she had oc- 
casion to stand on a pair of rail- 
road depot scales. She had gained 
nine and a half pounds! 

*_ * * 

Advertising men have no right to 
take their problems home with 
them. Of that I am now positively 
certain. 

Start a domestic science school in 
your office; inaugurate a pure food 
specialist department and a cooking 
school as a necessary adjunct to the 
main squeeze, but draw a dead line 
when it comes to your own baili- 


wick. It just doesn’t work. 
Moreover—it’s terribly disillu- 
sioning. 


It makes it practically impossible 
to write good copy for the account. 


Advanced by Willard Storage 
Battery 


C. T. Klug, since 1919 assistant man- 
ager of the manufacturers sales depart- 
ment of the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, has been made 
manager of that department. I. K. 
Schnaitter, formerly assistant treasurer, 
has been made treasurer. 


O. A. A. A. Sets Convention 


Date 
The forty-second annual convention of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, to be held at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., will 
convene from October 24 to 26. 








“Power Plant Engineering” to 
Become Monthly 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago, 
now panes semi-monthly, will appear 
monthly beginning with its September 
issue. 
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ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 
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BOSTON 
The Wood-Clarke Press 
The Berkeley Press 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Ewing Press, Inc. 
Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc, 


DALLAS 


Jaggers-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Hirschfield Press 


DETROIT 
Fred C. Morneau 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Company 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 


Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 


Huxley House 
Independent Typesetting Co. 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
National T ypographers, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Service Co., 

of N.Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 

Keystone Composition Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 

Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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That 

Trade 

Paper 
Advertisement 


whose space cost is negligi- 
ble can be brought up to 
considerably more costly- 
space-results by having the 
advertisement set by a 
recognized Advertising 
Typographer. Don’t for- 
get that the proper setting 
of youradvertisement puts 
your best foot forward in 
obtaining maximum 
results. You will be sur- 
prised how little additional 
this will cost. Why not 
call in the member of the 
Advertising Typographers 
of America in your vi- 
cinity and talk it over? 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
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presented in 
page form, or 
four inches 
single column, 
towers above 
panicky en- 
treaties to 
buy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 

95 Madison Ave. 








New York City 
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The 
Playboy Element 
in Selling 





(Continued from page 6) 
States for twelve years and have a 
wonderful acquaintance with the 
jobbers. Know them all—most of 
them by their first names. I know 
Joe Brown of Dark, Brown & 
Company, and Harry Sprouts oi 
Sprouts & Brussels. In fact, | 
stay at Harry’s house whenever I’m 
in Brattleboro, etc. etc.” The 
states, of course, may be Middle 
Atlantic, Northwest, or any others 

More rarely a man will apply 
who states, “I have been selling 
automotive jobbers since 1918, and 
am willing to tackle my old terri- 
tory or a new one.” These fellows’ 
names and addresses are kept! 
They are salesmen. 

i 

Yes, the Playboys are among us 
It is the height of their season 
right now. The next few weeks 
will find them roaming our golf 
courses, reclining on our beaches, 
frequenting our watering places 
The opportunities for building 
good-will on pleasant summer 
afternoons are manifold! 

But do they fully realize what 
they are doing? Are they con- 
sciously and purposefully pursuing 
this course? If it is legitimate, 
approved work, why don’t they al- 
ways report it? Do they receive 
any advice, counsel or instruction 
from their home offices on this im- 
portant part of the sales effort? 
How much of the good-will thus 
created will result in sales? 

I am not telling. I’m asking. 


Crown Williamette Shows 
Gain 

Consolidated net profit of the Crown 
Williamette Company, a division of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, amounted 
to $2,233,926 for the year ended April 
30. This compares with $1,893,630 for 
the preceding year. The profit includes 
earnings of the Pacific Mills, Ltd., after 
deduction of proportionate interests oi 
minority cnochihion. 


Joins R. L. Polk 

C. Jay Smith, formerly with the Cor- 
day & Gross Company, Cleveland, has 
joined R. L. Polk & Company, Chicago, 
as a direct-mail account executive. 
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” 
Wants More “If 
Articles 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Congratulations on the vision that 
prompted you to publish the sound and 
constructive article, “If Beer Returns’ 
(July 7 issue). Such an article cannot 
fail to hearten any and every reader. 

Even now from my east window I 
seem to hear the sound of thousands of 
publishers smacking their lips over the 
prospect of those big beer advertise- 
ments. I think I hear the ice men shout- 
ing for joy. The farmers are heaving 
great, big sighs of relief. The railroads’ 
troubles are over. 

You’ve undoubtedly struck the right 
note in this “if” approach. Keep it up. 
Tell us what may happen “If Hard 
Liquor Returns,” “If Germany pays all 
her reparations in cash next Friday,” 
etc., etc. The list is endless and the 
resulting figures are bound to be fasci- 
nating. 

By all means, let’s have lots of “if” 
articles. 

A. L. Erickson. 





H. L. Gage, Vice-President, 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


Harry L. Gage, a member of the 
board of directors of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Gage, 
who was formerly director of linotype 
typography for the Mergenthaler com- 
pany, was for a time with B. Altman & 
Company, New York department store, 
as director and vice-president in charge 
of promotional activities. 


Death of R. B. Olsen 


Robert B. Olsen, secretary and counsel 
of the Sterling Engraving Company, New 
York, died last week at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was fifty-six years old. Mr. Olsen, 
who had been with the Sterling company 
for the last six years, served for several 
years as secretary of the Photo-Engrav- 
ers Board of Trade of New York. 








Trade Group Appoints 
Charles Welch 


Charles Welch, formerly sales manager 
of Houbigant, Inc., and Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., has been appointed secretary- 
manager of the Associated Manufacturers 
of Toilet Articles, the new name adopted 
by the American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles. 





Appoint Dowd & Ostreicher 
Agency 
The Natal Publishing Company, Provi- 
lence, R. I., and_ the alloon-Tred 
Company, Beverly, Mass., distributors of 
Balloon Rubber Heels, have appointed 
Dowd & Ostreicher, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
iccounts. 
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TRADE IN 
WAITING! 


“PUNCH” has the largest 
paid-in-advance Subscrip- 
tion List in the British 
Empire. Every week 
“PUNCH” goes out to 
tens of thousands of people 
who have made this journal 
a regular part of their lives 
—people who have ordered 
“PUNCH” in advance, 
who wait for its arrival, 
who absorb everything in 
it from cover to cover. 
Think what this means for 
you who have merchandise 
and services to sell..... 
Every week, direct contact 
with a vast community, 
not only in the British Isles 
but in every corner of the 
English-speaking world—a 
community well-to-do and 
ready to buy good goods. 
Week after week your 
announcements, withall the 
soundly-founded reputa- 
tion of “* PUNCH ” behind 
them, go to the same 
people, driving home their 
message, making your 
product familiar, building 
prestige as no other journal 
can do. Can you afford 
to ignore this immense 
publicity value? Write to 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ PUNCH” 
10. BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 ENG. 








Why Buy-at-Home Campaigns 
Are Unsound 


Regardless of Such Efforts, the Manufacturer or Country with the Best 
Goods Will Get the Business 


By Stanley Powell 


Export Manager, 


EFORE we start a discussion 

of the general “Buy-at-Home” 
idea which is rampant at the pres- 
ent time in so many countries, let 
us look in some detail at just ex- 
actly what is going on today in 
some of our more important for- 
eign markets: 


1, The general movement during 
the last few years in Great Britain 
with the Empire Marketing Board, 
obtaining appropriations from the 
British Government of £400,000 
this year, but prior to this time 
appropriations of £1,000,000 per 
year. This Buy-British campaign 
came to the height of its pulling 
power during the last Christmas 
holidays, with the use of bill- 
boards, electric signs, newspapers, 
etc., paid for out of funds of the 
Empire Marketing Board, and also 
augmented very much by indi- 
vidual advertisers with their par- 
ticular British-made or Empire- 
made products. 

When in England a few weeks 
ago I talked to numerous bankers, 
merchants, and men in the street, 
regarding the force and influence 
of the Buy-British movement; and 
there is no doubt that it is exert- 
ing a pulling power on British 
purchasers. 

2. A movement along the same 
lines exists in France; perhaps not 
quite so strong a force because not 
so much money has been spent 
thereon, but it is a real force. 

3. In Italy, while outwardly you 
do not see a great deal of any 
Buy-Italian movement, neverthe- 
less there are powerful forces at 
work endeavoring, through patri- 
otic suggestion, to get Italian buy- 





Portion of a speech before the Clear- 
ing the Foreign Trades Channels round 
table conference, at the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, San Francisco. 





California Packing Corporation 


ers to concentrate on home prod- 
ucts. There is a national campaign 
in Italy for the increased consump- 
tion of Italian products. In fact, 
I am told by reputable sources that 
every time goods from abroad are 
entered through the Italian Cus- 
toms, the attention of the indi- 
vidual Italian importer is drawn to 
the fact that goods of a like nature 
are produced in Italy or in an 
Italian colony. 


I could go on enumerating simi- 
lar governmental or semi-govern- 
mental actions in the smaller 
European countries. 

As to the advisability of adopt- 
ing the same procedure .in the 
United States, I believe that it 
would be detrimental to our larger 
interests—although, the United 
States today is practically on a 
Buy-U. S. A. basis, due to: 


1. Our present high tariffs. 

2. The fact that we are, and al- 
ways have been, the greatest na- 
tional and locai advertisers for our 
manufactured products, urging our 
people to buy certain well-known 
products through powerful and 
consistent propaganda and adver- 
tising schemes. 


In the final analysis, the best 
protection any country or manu- 
facturer can get is on the com- 
bined basis of quality, service and 
price. A manufacturer offering 
quality merchandise, with satisfac- 
tory service, all at a price that is 
reasonable and proper, will suc- 
cessfully compete and probably 
eventually control any market re- 
gardless of Buy-British, Buy- 
French, Buy-Italian, Buy-U. S. A 
propaganda. Therefore these three 
economic principles should be the 
governing factors. 

For illustration, let us take the 
automobile. Unless it be for per- 
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We Want 
A Prize Advertisement 
To Sell Seeds 


AND WILL PAY $100.00 FOR IT 







































We have good Seeds 

There are none better—and we have always told the truth 
about them, with the result that we annually supply many 
thousands of planters, direct through the mails. But 
while no one can sell better seeds than we do, doubtless 
there are those who can write more “telling” advertise- 
ments about our seeds than we can ourselves. We have 
therefore decided to offer 


A Prize of $100.00 Cash 
for “the best advertisement calculated to bring business 
to us.” No advertisement to be larger than 5% inches, 
D. C., and all copies in competition to be received by 
October 1st. The advertisements can either be plain or 
illustrated, and our ANNUAL CATALOG for 1932, 
describing our business, will be mailed to all competitors 
who request it. We will also send, if desired, proofs of 
advertisements which we have recently used. We will 
pay the $100.00 on or before November Ist, 1932, and 
should there be a second advertisement also of special 
merit we will gladly pay an additional prize of $50.00. 





We reserve the right to keep for our exclusive use any other advertise- 
ments sent in competition, which may appear attractive, upon the pay- 
ment of $10.00 (Ten Dollars) for each advertisement so retained by us. 
In the matter of illustrations the competitor can clip any cut from our 
Catalog or design a new subject. The widest latitude will be allowed; the 
awards will be entirely impartial, and, as far as possible, unprejudiced by 
old ideas. In deciding upon the awards economy of space will be taken 
into consideration; the first and second prize winners will be announced 
in Printers’ INK. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sonal satisfaction, none of you 
gentlemen for one moment would 
think of purchasing a foreign 
make car unless it offered you 
better quality, better service, a 
reasonable price, as against a simi- 
lar type automobile obtainable in 
this country. Of course, the ques- 
tion of reasonable price can be 
determined only according to the 
quality and service offered. 
Instead of suggesting a Buy- 
J. S. A. campaign, our entire 
thoughts should be along the lines 
of reciprocation with foreign coun- 
tries, in an endeavor to bring 
about a balance which will permit 


+ 
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the transfer of commodities in- 
stead of each of us continually 
building higher and higher walls 
through tariffs, quota contingen- 
cies, exchange regulations, and 
psychological buying propaganda 
such as suggested by a Buy- 
A. campaign, to further 
stifle the transfer of commodities 
What I would like to see is not 
further restrictive tariffs and 
“Buy-at-Home” campaigns, but the 
engendering of a better feeling Ix 
tween nations—less so-called prac- 
tical politics—a more international 
feeling built up on a basis of re- 
ciprocation. 


+ + 


American Map Company Loses 
Suit 


Claim of Damages for Copyright Infringement Is Dismissed 


DVERTISERS, as well as 

publishers, who have been con- 
fronted with claims alleging in- 
fringement of copyrighted maps, 
will be interested in dismissal of a 
suit for damages brought by Lewis 
M. Andrews, doing business as the 
American Map Company. This 
particular action of the American 
Map Company was brought against 
the Guenther Publishing Company, 
and concerned a map which was 
used to illustrate an article which 
appeared in the May 7, 1930, issue 
of The Financial World. 

The map publisher claimed that 
the map used was an infringement 
of copyright of its “Principal 
Cities Map of North America, 
No. 960.” Proof submitted, the 
Court stated, showed that the 
United States portion of the plain- 
tiff’s map was undoubtedly used as 
a base in the preparation of the 
defendant’s illustration. It also 
appears, reads the decision, that 
defendant had no knowledge of 
plaintiff’s claim to copyright at the 
time plaintiff's map was used. 

In rendering its decision, the 
Court referred to a decision handed 
down in litigation involving the 
General Drafting Company vs. 
Andrews. The plaintiff who won 
this action used as a base maps 
obtained from the Department of 


the Interior. ‘A comparison of the 
final maps made in the finished 
product of the General Drafting 
Company showed that the final 
maps were manifestly different 
from the base maps used, and rep- 
resented a great deal of skill, labor 
and expense. It was pointed out 
by the Court in this decision, that 
the elements of copyright consist 
in the selection, arrangement and 
presentation of the component 
parts. 

In the suit brought by the Amer- 
ican Map Company, Judge D. J. 
Knox, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern 
District of New York, held that 
the amount of original work done 
by the plaintiff was in no way 
comparable to that done by the 
plaintiff in the case cited. 

Map No. 960, which was based 
on a map published by the United 
States Geological Survey, is, in the 
opinion of Judge Knox, not a valid 
subject of copyright. To be entitled 
to copyright, a composition must 
be the result of some original work. 
It was held that, for reasons stated, 
the validity of the plaintiff's copy- 
right, at least as to the United 
States portion of the map, cannot 
be sustained. The American Map 
Company’s complaint was therefore 
dismissed. 
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The Come-Back of the Wholesaler 


He Occupies Stronger Position Today Than Ten Years Ago 


Grace & HoLipay 
Advertising Counsel 
Detroit, Micu. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a result of present economic con- 
ditions, have you noticed any trend in- 
licative of the return of the wholesaler 
to his former place of importance in 
the distribution set-up? 

L. C. Grace, 
Director of Research & Media. 


a Mr. Grace has in mind the 
old-fashioned order-taking type 
of wholesaler, there is little pos- 
sibility of his return, for he is al- 
most as extinct as the archeop- 
teryx. On the other hand, there are 
plenty of indications that the mod- 
ern wholesaler is assuming an im- 
portant place in the scheme of 
distribution. 

There are several reasons for 
this, among them the following: 

The phenomenal rise of the 
chain store gave the wholesaler 
two choices: (1) To submit to 
defeat and go out of business, or 
(2) to reform his practices. The 
better class of wholesalers were 
quick to see the only course open 
to them, with the result that they 
revolutionized their businesses. 

Another outside force which has 
influenced the wholesaler was the 
manufacturer, principally the man- 
ufacturer of advertised merchan- 
dise. In spite of the fact that 
many manufacturers have con- 
demned wholesale distribution, most 
of them have recognized the place 
of the jobber as a link between re- 
tailer and producer. Therefore, 
in many ways they have encour- 
aged wholesalers to change their 
methods of business. 

Along with the development of 
the chains has come a surprising 
development of the voluntary chain. 
In this type of set-up the alert 
wholesaler saw a way out for him- 
self. In many instances, to be 
sure, the setting up of a voluntary 
hain by a wholesaler was the 
cause of his quick and final de- 
mise. In a number of other cases, 
iowever, strong wholesale houses 
have built up equally strong vol- 
untary chains and have succeeded 


in bringing their cost of doing 
business down to a point which has 
enabled them and their retail mem- 
bers to compete successfully with 
chain stores. 

In the boom days a number of 
manufacturers talked boldly of cut- 
ting out the wholesaler entirely and 
going direct to the retailer. To be 
sure, few of them ever carried 
their talk into practice, but the 
threat was always present. Mer- 
chandise was comparatively easy 
to sell and the cost of selling did 
not seem to be the important fac- 
tor that it actually was. 

The depression, however, changed 
the attitude of these manufactur- 
ers. They suddenly realized that, 
with their large sales forces, their 
costs of selling were too high to 
be profitable in lean times. They 
found that certain territories which 
should be profitable were unprof- 
itable because of the high cost of 
having their salesmen call on iso- 
lated dealers. Obviously, if they 
could shift some of this selling 
cost to the shoulders of the whole- 
saler who was covering all parts of 
this territory intensively, they 
would save money for themselves 
and get a more thorough and valu- 
able distribution. 


The New Type 
of Wholesaler 


Obviously, the old type of order- 
taking wholesaler would be only a 
temporary stop-gap, but manu fac- 
turers as they looked about found 
a number of wholesalers with ex- 
cellent selling methods who were 
willing to extend real selling co- 
operation provided the reward was 
sufficient. 

A number of years ago several 
leading wholesalers went to manu- 
facturers with exclusive distribu- 
torship propositions. They offered 
to give a manufacturer the co- 
operation he really wished in re- 
turn for the exclusive rights to 
distribute his goods in their terri- 
tory. This development was par- 
ticularly marked in the drug field. 
It offered the wholesaler an excel- 
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lent opportunity to cut down on 
the number of lines he was selling 
and at the same time give the man- 
ufacturer better representation in 
the long run than he could get 
from having his merchandise 
handled by a number of jobbers. 

All of these factors have been 
at work to bring back the whole- 
saler. They have met, however, 
a revolution in wholesale selling 
which has been beneficial to both 
wholesaler and manufacturer. It 
is difficult to say that the whole- 
saler is coming back, because he 
never went away. However, there 


are plenty of indications that the 
wholesaler today is in a stronger 
position than he has been for many 
years.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


J. R. Shepley Heads Paris 
Medicine 


John R. Shepley, vice-president of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Paris Medi- 
cine Company, St. Louis, maker of 
Bromo Quinine Tablets, Grove’s Chill 
Tonic and other products. He succeeds 
Frank U. Hammett, who has retired. | 

Harry B. Goldsmith, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Home Products 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager in charge of opera- 
tions of the Paris concern. 


Brown & Williamson Elect 


E. N. Stokes, director in charge of 
manufacturing operations of the Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, maker of Wings and Sir 
Walter Raleigh cigarettes, has been 
elected vice-president. A. Hanner, 
credit manager of the corporation, has 
been elected a director. 


Appoints Hurja-Johnson- 


Huwen 
The Turpin Meadow Ranch, Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyo., vacation and dude ranch, 
has appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, 
Inc., Chicago, to direct its advertising 
account. Plans call for the use of c!ub 
and association media in Central States. 


Hotel Account to Tuthill 


The Park Plaza Hotel, New York, 
has appointed the Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Has Beverage Account 
The Colonial Beverage Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has appointed the Allied 
Advertising Service, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. gape 
and direct mail will be us 
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Hudson Enters Low 
Price Field 


FFICIAL display of the new 

Essex Terraplane, introduc 
tion of which has been intimated 
in teaser copy in newspaper space, 
is being held today at the plant in 
Detroit of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. The new car marks the 
entry of this company into the low 
price field, 

The car’s name is derived from 
the aeronautical principles used in 
its construction. It is a six-cylinder 
Essex offered in eleven body types 
Production has been under way for 
six weeks with thousands of addi 
tional employees back in the fac- 
tory. 

More than 2,000 dealers are 
scheduled to be in attendance at 
the ceremony dramatizing intro 
duction of the Terraplane. A simi- 
lar number of cars, each specially 
painted with the Terraplane em- 
blem on the side, are to be parked 
in the field, one for each dealer. 

A preliminary advertising cam- 
paign consisting of three pieces of 
editorial copy signed by the Hudson 
company, preceded the actual an- 
nouncement which is scheduled to 
appear in some 2,000 newspapers. 
The follow-up campaign will be 
aggressive for several weeks. 


National Bellas Hess Re- 
Organized 


Under a plan of re-organization of th 
National Bellas Hess Company, Inc., a 
new company to . known as Nationa’ 
Bellas Hess, Inc., has been formed with 
executive offices at Kansas City, Mo 
The new corporation has been organized 
by a group of executives of the former 
company including Carl Berry, formerl: 
controller; A. E. Dawson, I. R. Dicksor 
and George Marks, formerly mercha: 
dise managers, and Timothy J. Shea, of 
Cullen & Dyckman. The new company 
has acquired the name, good-will, cus 
tomer list and miscellaneous operating 
equipment of the National Bellas Hess 
Company. Business will be resumed 
with the publication of a fall catalog, o 
which it is planned to circulate 3,000,000 
copies. 


To Represent Dental Papers 


Dental Survey and Dental News 
Minneapolis, have appointed George M 
Kohn, publishers’ representative, Atlanta, 
as their Southern representative. 
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COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1932 
Lines 
Country Gentleman ... 18,014 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 13,445 
California Citrograph.. 13,256 
Successful Farming... 10,982 
Florida Grower ...... 7,680 
Southern Agriculturist. 6,405 
Country Home ...... 6,031 
Farm Journal ........ 4,880 
Breeder’s Gazette .... 4,372 

W yoming Stockman- 
PE xcasccenckon 3,124 
Better Fruit ......... 2,836 
Farm Mechanics ..... *2,672 
American Fruit Grower *2,537 
The Bureau Farmer .. 2,300 
New England Dairyman 1,998 
The Poultry Item .... 1,964 
Leghorn World ...... 1,856 


Nat’l Live Stock Producer 1,833 
Plymouth Rock Monthly 1,714 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 1,714 
Northwest Poultry Jour. 1,622 


Poultry Tribune ...... 1,619 
Inland Poultry Journal *1,614 
Amer. Poultry Journal 778 


Everybody’s Poultry Jour. 578 


1931 
Lines 
27,119 
17,613 
16,242 
12,689 

6,900 
10,549 

8,141 

6,430 

8,792 


3,183 
5,987 
1,848 
4,659 
1,990 
3,938 
2,284 
1,465 
2,608 
1,326 
1,620 
2,089 
3,009 
2,164 
2,240 


2,207 


*May and June issues combined. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1932 

Lines 

Okla. Farmer-Stockman 14,947 

Farm & Ranch ....... 10,759 

Missouri Ruralist .... 10,577 
Progressive Farmer & 

Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 

ee 9,405 

Georgia-Ala. Edition 9,232 

Texas Edition .... 8,938 


Ky.-Tenn. Edition.. 8,105 
Miss. Valley Edition 7,714 


Montana Farmer ..... 8,723 
Se BROMINE cecccccs 8,263 
Hoard’s Dairyman ... 8,225 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 7,384 
Western Farm Life .. 6,244 
Arkansas Farmer .... 6,090 
Southern Planter .... +5,871 


1931 
Lines 
15,520 


*15,364 


13,267 


13,978 
12,786 
10,712 
11,514 
12,616 
12,496 

9,497 
12,845 


*11,507 


9,042 
4,884 
9,335 











1932 1931 

Lines Lines 
Missouri Farmer ..... 5,730 4,664 
Arizona Producer .... 4,572 6,909 
Southern Cultivator .. 2,272 2,402 


*Four Issues. tOne Issue. 


BI-WEEELIES (2 Issues) 


1932 193 
Lines Lines 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition. 18,004 *16,626 
Dakotas-Montana 


RE: éa0eewus 13,986 18,193 
Nebraska Farmer .... 16,959 *19,671 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition ... 14,342 15,419 
Indiana Edition ... 10,529 13,5 


Pennsylvania Farmer . 14,250 *14,812 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


BO scccences 14,052 *17,8 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa 

a 13,916 17,772 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

PE. wewsseties -- 13,325 18,784 
Dakota Farmer ...... 12,080 19,129 
Ohio Farmer ........ 11,986 *15,642 
Michigan Farmer .... 10,098 12,557 


American Agriculturist 9,884 *12,2%! 

Local Zone Advtg.. 6,486 *6,917 

New England Homestead 7,112 *15,12( 
*Four Issues. 


WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 
1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Pacific Rural Press .. 17,394 20,396 
California Cultivator .. 16,504 16,992 


Oregon Farmer ...... $13,387 14,255 
Washington Farmer ..+13,377 15,061 
Rural New Yorker ... 11,857 14,248 
Idaho Farmer ....... #11,059 13,004 
Dairymen’s League 

D> -caguduoedes ¢< 2,467 4,314 


+Five Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (5 Issues) 


1932 1931 
Lines Line; 
Kansas City Weekly 
a ee ¥* 18,636 
Missouri Edition... 11,850 
Kansas Edition.... 10,785 


Ark.-Okla. Edition. 10,750 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition .. *1,714 1,73 
Tuesday Edition .. *1,493 3,949 
+One Edition. *Four Issues. 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 
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Lines 


4,664 FAIRVIEW FARM 
6,909 
2,402 


Dear Groucho: uly Piet, 1952 
"Listen", said Silas, between root-beer sips, "if I 

hear another word about depression, I'm gonna swap Ma‘s new per- 
colator for a nice shiny cap-pistol and go '"blooey, blooey'. 
Gosh, I'm living comfortably--get my check from the Dairymen's 
League regularly every month, have a nice 'Chevvy', a new 
electrical cooler-in fact, I'm sitting pretty, but this con- 
stant depression chatter is wrecking me. Gee, doesn't anything 
cheerful ever happen any more?” 


"si", ,% said, “come close and hear the cheerfulest 


little earful you've heard in many a silvery moon." 


"Yeah?" he drawled, “what?” 

"well", I said, "remember how all the milk producers 
met at Syracuse on March 15th and formed the Emergency Milk 
Committee, who voted that the Deirymen's League plan was the 
best?" 

“sure I remember," he said proudly. 

"Well", I continued, "you know, too, it was the plan 
of the Emergency Committee to get 75% of all the independent 
producers to join the League, don't you?" 

"Don't you suppose I read the Dairymen's Leegue News 
every week?” he asked indignantly. 

"Well", I proceeded, "I talked with the local Emer- 
gency Committeeman this morning and he says the unorganized 
dairy farmers are taking to this plan like a hungry tomcat takes 
to warm milk. Boy, oh boy, can you imagine the crowd there'll 
be when ALL the milk is marketed through the League? And mar- 
keting specialists say that we'll receive 45¢ per hundred more 


sues) for our milk, Me for that new tractor then!" 
1931 


Line "Say, that IS good news", exclaimed Silas. "Soon an 


eastern dairy farmer who doesn't belong to the Dairymen's 
"18,636 League will be as scarce as farmers' three-foot whiskers!" 

Our Business Manager is very obliging, Groucho. He'll 
be glad to give you further proof of the modernity of our 
59,000 whiskerless farmers if you call him at Pennsylvania 
6-4760 or write him at 11 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Sincerely yours, 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE NEWS 
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Farmers It wasn’t only the 
Near conference at 
Mitchellville ‘ausanne which 


clicked last week. 
A group of farmers sat down at 
the Clarence Pearson home near 
Mitchellville, Iowa, to discuss cur- 
rent conditions and came to some 
conclusions which are full of that 
common sense coming from being 
close to the good earth. They 
made a statement along these lines. 

1. Higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts and all products are needed. 

2. Prices will advance when peo- 
ple buy more freely. 

3. A large part of the refusal to 
buy on the part of people who can 
afford to buy is due to an irra- 
tional, reverse-English fear. 

is fear comes from a feel- 
ing that a family or a man who 
spends money for something new 
at this time will be made an object 
of ridicule or censure. 

5. Instead of that, a man who 
buys what he needs and can afford 
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should be applauded. Anyone 
who criticizes a man for buying 
now ought to have his head ex- 
amined. 

6. If all people who are hold- 
ing back from buying because of 
possible criticism, could be made 
to feel they would be, if not ap- 
plauded, at least encouraged, mar- 
kets would improve, prices stiffen 
and the whole prospects for farm- 
ers and everybody else be bettered 

What we like about the ideas o/ 
these farmers is their common 
sense. 

It has become fashionable among 
the still well-to-do to dress poorly 
and give “depression parties.” 1{ 
they buy a car in a small town 
they ask that the news be kept out 
of the local gossip column. 

A man creates some work about 
his home to make local work at 
the suggestion of a committee, and 
then hears to his utter amazement 
that one of the men who has been 
working on his place has said that 
any man who spends money on 
making his big place better ought 
to be carried out of town on a 
rail. 

Many a doctor who needs and 
can afford a new car holds back 
because of what neighbors might 
say about his “extravagance.” 

A sort of dull fear of possible 
envy and criticism had dammed up 
a great amount of potential spend- 
ing, perhaps enough to break the 
economic log jam. 

It isn’t a “buy now” campaign 
these farmers suggest, nor do they 
urge people to buy because it is 
patriotic. They simply don’t want 
people to continue to act in a sub- 
normal state of mind, to be quar- 
ter-witted in their attitude toward 
people who are buying normally 
and thus are helping to keep fac 
tory wheels turning. 

These farmers of Mitchellville 
offer an idea which any local 
group of common-sense people can 
hop aboard with real enthusiasm 

Under some slogan like “Buy 
and Be Praised” or “Let’s Change 
Criticism of Buyers to Applause 
for Good Sense,” any informal 
group could do a real job in their 
own locality and a badly needed 
one. 


July 21, 1932 
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Rich Certain sete 
ers are now sai 

Agents to be losing some 
much needed sleep over the alleged 
fortunes being made by advertis- 
ing agents. 

This came out, we hear, at a 
meeting in New York last week 
at which some advertising agents 
were present by invitation. 

The plot seems to be: 

When or if an advertising agent 
makes a fortune or builds up a 
huge organization as some of them 
have done he is thereby adjudged 
as having “taken something out of 
advertising” and should be pe- 
nalized accordingly. 

This is a deliciously naive doc- 
trine coming from such a group. 

Among the advertisers thus chid- 
ing agents about their profits are 
several millionaires and we haven't 
the least doubt that their millions 
were gained honestly and their six- 
figure salaries actually earned. 

If a man produces something 
that didn’t exist before and there- 
by becomes rich he is not taking 
anything from anybody; he is con- 


tributing to the general welfare. 
This applies in the advertising 
agency business as well as any- 


where else. There are some rich 
advertising agents in this country 
although they are the exception 
rather than the rule and we hope 
they will get richer yet as long as 
they continue to produce rather 
than simply take. There is an in- 
finity of difference between the 
two actions. 

If the advertising agent is of 
any use and the advertiser wants to 
continue getting the general and 
specific benefit of what he does and 
what he knows, then this little 
scheme of restricting his profits to 
an arbitrary limit (d@ Ja Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the 
railroads, perhaps) should be for- 
gotten. 

Nobody has any right to be- 
grudge the advertising agency all 
that it honestly, constructively and 
productively earns, whether those 
earnings be thousands or millions. 
_It is altogether out of the ques- 
tion to lay down a wage scale for 
real productive ability and brilliant 
minds. 
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Incidentally, the average advertis- 
ing agency operates on one of the 
smallest net profits of any business 
in the country. Advertisers know 
this; but isn’t it strange they said 
nothing about it when times were 
good? If the agents had then real- 
ized a net comparable to that of 
their clients, their gross commis- 
sion would have been a lot higher 
than 15 per cent. 


HandsAcross 1n the momentous 


the Border Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference 
which opens 


at Ottawa today, 
American business men and espe- 
cially national advertisers have an 
intense though necessarily silent in- 
terest. 

As the greatest customer of the 
British Empire, the United States 
is an important partner in the 
economic revival of Great Britain, 
the world’s largest exporting na- 
tion. 

During 1929, the last normal 
trading year, this country made 25 
per cent of all its foreign purchases 
in the British Empire, excluding 
$400,000,000 purchases from Eng- 
land itself. Though values have 
changed in the last three years, our 
proportionate purchases are the 
same. 

It is the fact that if the United 
States is to be considered only as 
a competitor instead of a customer, 
this vast trade might be cut in half 
within two years, which particu- 
larly interests manufacturers in 
this country. 

Citizens of the United States buy 
far more than they sell in a va- 
riety of British Colonies all over 
the world. 

This statement applies with par- 
ticular force to India, Ceylon, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and British 
Malaya. In other cases such as 
Canada our favorable trade balance 
is offset by tourists’ expenditures, 
payments of interest to Canadian 
investors, capital investment by 
American advertisers in Canadian 
plants, which run into billions of 
dollars, and other items. 

This friendly exchange of goods 
and merchandise must continue. 
Great Britain needs a world mar- 
ket for her manufactured prod- 
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ucts, the whole world needs an ex- 
change of goods. Isolation and 
economic nationalism would be 
fatal to world trade. 

The recent signing of the treaty 
to construct the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway, to be built jointly by Can- 
ada and the United States at a 
cost which will exceed that of the 
Panama Canal by nearly 100 per 
cent, is a happy augury for the 
Ottawa Conference. 

It makes particularly appropri- 
ate the advice of the Prince of 
Wales to members of the British 
Imperial mission when they left 
England. He said: 

“It is of the utmost importance 
in our own interests that, so far 
from taking any steps that might 
discourage foreign countries, we 
should make every effort at Ottawa 
to put heart into the world and 
concert measures in which other 
countries may later co-operate. The 
political differences of the world 
the empire cannot cure, but on the 
economic side cannot some message 
of hope go out to world trade dying 
in the grip of almost universal 
restrictions ?” 





It’s Time wd > ae 

falter P. Chrys- 
to Be Tough ler sent out some 
startling news to the stockholders 
of the Chrysler Corporation. It 
was tempered to an extent by be- 
ing printed on slips attached to 
dividend checks. But it should and 
probably did throw a scare into 
every one of the owners of that 
company who took the trouble to 
read it. 

The burden of the automobile 
manufacturer’s message was that 
during the last seven years the cor- 
poration had paid in taxes an 
amount equal to 35 per cent of its 
net profits and more than half as 
much as the stockholders them- 
selves received. 

Last year alone the corporation 
paid almost twice as much in taxes 
as it earned in net profits. 

The crushing burden which the 
office-holding class is inflicting 
upon industry in order that it may 
maintain itself in semi-idleness hits 
companies such as Mr. Chrysler’s 
in two ways. It cuts down the buy- 











ing of cars and thus automatically 
constricts the returns to stock- 
holders. And after thus reducing 
the automobile maker’s paying 
power it still imposes upon him al- 
most confiscatory taxes. 

These are facts and figures which 
tell their own story. Were we to 
yield here to our righteous in- 
dignation and shout to high heaven 
over the monstrous folly and in- 
justice of the thing, we would not 
be adding a great deal to the 
reasons behind Walter Chrysler's 
admonition to his stockholders to 
send “vigorous protests” to State 
and Federal Governments. 

This country has surely suffered 
itself to be put into a pretty fix. 
Office-holders have superimposed 
themselves upon the governmental 
structure in a way that constitutes 
an autocracy of unthinkable ar- 
rogance. 

American business is going to 
have to strike some hard licks in 
its own behalf before this condi- 
tion is corrected, which of course 
it will be. It is too mealy- 
mouthed, ladylike and apologetic in 
its attitude toward its self-ap- 
pointed political masters. It is do- 
ing altogether too much bowing and 
scraping before bureaucrats, many 
of whom, even to insure their soul’s 
salvation, could not make a living 
if they had to go to work for a 
change. 

Mr. Chrysler is correct enough 
in his call for a vehement protest. 
But let the aforesaid protest be in 
words—and actions—that can get 
through the thickest hides. The 
conventional kind would be wasted 





A. R. Philips with Hartman 


A. Edwin Philips, formerly vice 
president of the Welch Grape Juice Con 
pany and director of merchandising of 
Johnson & Johnson, has joined the L 
1. Hartman Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, in an _ executive 
capacity. Te was recently director of 
sales of Candy Brands, Inc. 





Montgomery Ward Appoints 
Cramer-Tobias 


Montgomery Ward & Company hav: 
appointed The Cramer-Tobias Company 
Inc., New York, as promotion and ad- 
vertising counselor for their mail order 
division. 


July 21, 1932 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorperaed 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A MARGIN of man-power, 
somewhat beyond produc- 
tion needs, is regularly 
maintained by this agency. 
That is one reason why 
we can render service 
with extra thoroughness. 


Moreover, the policy of 
“creative reserves’’ means 
that normal growth in 
clientele is readily ab- 
sorbed by a staff trained 
in advance. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Replies to This Contest Cost 
16% Cents Each 


Limericks Are Used to Impress Public with a Prosaic Fact 


WITH total prize money lim- 
ited to $200, with six inser- 
tions each of space 165 lines by 
three columns in four newspapers, 
a limerick contest conducted by the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, 
brought in entries from about 
26,800 contestants. The total news- 
paper expenditure was $4,356 which 
brought replies down to a cost of 
16% cents each. 
The campaign dealt 


limericks would answer the prob- 
lem. The following four lines were 
composed. 


Now we've made Sandy Hook a new 


ship 

bat the Monmouth she'll hit a fast 
clip 

Past ten famous islands 

to Atlantic Highlands 


The public was asked to supply 
a fifth line. Three prizes were 





with the Sandy 
Hook steamers 
which the railroad 
operates between 
New York and 
Sandy Hook where, 
if passengers are 
destined for further 
points in New Jer- 
sey, railroad or bus 
travel completes the | yu prize 
journey. The com- 875.00 

pany wanted to im- | s.4 prizE 
press upon the pub- $25.00 

lic the fact that one 
of its ships, the 
Sandy Hook, had been 
rebuilt. Here was a 
fact about which 
people could not be 


ist PRIZE 
8100.00 





Sandy congratulates the winners and thanks every one who entered 
the contest. Sandy hopes that you will take a trip on a Sandy Hook 
Steamer and sce for yourself what a thrill there is in discovering 
New York Harbor and Bay, this way. 


THE+ PLEASANT’ WAY: TO: NORTH - JERSEY- RESORTS 


Sandy is pleased to 
announce 
THE WINNERS 
of the Sandy Hook Limerick Contest 





Mr. Howard Sinclair—White Plains, N.\. 
Winning line—On a sea-breesy, “cost-casy” trip. 


Miss E. H. Averell—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Winning line—And the fee is sae wee for the trip 


Mr. C. Y. Freeman—Bayonne, N. J. 
Winning line—Become heir tofresh air by this trip. 


STEAMERS 


= OPtRATEO 
NEW JEasty Cenraar 








expected to get un- 








duly excited, yet it 
was thought that if 
some effective means 
of dramatization could be devised, 
added emphasis on its value as a 
fresh talking point would react to 
advantage. 

It also was desired that what- 
ever form the advertising took. it 
should reveal some evidence that 
the news about the Sandy Hook 
was being impressed on public con- 
sciousness. Copy had to get atten- 
tion and impress its message on the 
minds of readers through the force 
of repetition. These are two big 
objectives to gain from a rela- 
tively small appropriation in rela- 
tively small space in a brief period 
of time. 

The desire for repetitive values 
suggested that possibly the use of 


Announcing the Winners in the Sandy Hook Limerick 


Contest 


offered of $100, $75 and $25 

Copy featuring the contest was 
somewhat mail-order in style. Less 
than one-quarter of the space de- 
scribed some low-cost trips that 
are offered. The other three- 
fourths was devoted to encourag- 
ing participation in the contest with 
the limerick to be cut out, as one 
would a coupon, pasted to a post- 
card and mailed. Those interested 
were told that only replies on post- 
cards would be eligible. This spe- 
cific requirement was made so as to 
forestall extra energy on the part 
of those people who put painstak- 
ing effort into building elaborate 
and unusual entries. It aimed to, 
minimize, at the outset, those 
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weaknesses of contests which 
breed dissatisfaction and ill-will. 

Less than 250 of 28,000 contes- 
tants mailed their entries. as letters. 
The difference between the 26,800 
replies received through newspaper 
advertising and the 28,000 just men- 
tioned is accounted for in replies 
that came from reprints of the ad- 
vertising which were distributed at 
ticket offices. These reprints per- 
mitted those interested to tear off 
and mail the upper portion which 
constituted a business reply post- 
card, 

People cannot fill out a limerick, 
unless they are experts, without 
repeating over and over again the 
first four lines so as to get the 
rhythm for the concluding line. 
This drove home the advertiser’s 
message. 

The contest was advertised over 
a three-week period. In the se- 
lection of winners, the judges first 
eliminated all entries that did not 
rhyme and, next, all those which 
were obviously irrelevant. The re- 
maining replies were judged on 
their ingenuity plus their apprecia- 
tion of salesmanship. This really 
brought the contenders down to a 
basis of copy writing at which the 
winners did not do badly. 

The winnirig lines in order were 
“On a sea-breezy, ‘cost-easy’ trip,” 
“And the fee is sae wee for the 
trip,” which of course was to be 
credited to the steamship line’s 
trade character, Sandy, and “Be- 
come heir to fresh air by this 
trip.” 

Newspaper space announced the 
winners. Postcards, carrying this 
information, were mailed to all en- 
trants who were thanked for their 
participation. This also was made 
the occasion to get over a second 
selling message and to ascertain 
the value of the mailing list as a 
source of prospective passengers. 
Recipients were asked if they 
would like to receive information 
from time to time about special 
low-rate trips to nearby points, by 
train or motor coach or Sandy 
Hook steamers. They were asked 
to check any of eight regions, rang- 
ing from Jersey Coast resorts to 
the Pennsylvania coal regions. 

The listing of points that could 
only be reached by land travel pro- 
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vides an opporttnity to feed a line 
of prospects to the railroad and 
motor travel side of the organiza- 
tion. The mailing also was a busi- 
ness reply card which, though it 
has been out but a short time, al- 
ready has brought back several 
hundred returns from people who 
can now be definitely classed as 
prospects. 

Travel on the steamers, in what 
is believed to be a response to the 
company’s campaign, is running 
several thousand more passengers 
than were carried during a com- 
parable period of time last sum- 
mer, despite the fact that weather 
this season is comparatively cooler. 





Illinois Outdoor Advertisers 


Re-elect 

Officers of the Illinois Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association were re-elected at the 
closing session of its annual convention 
in Peoria. W. M. Sauvage, Alton, is 
president; David om Rockford, vice- 
president; obbins, Chicago, 
secretary and cael director, and 
W. L. Busby, Quincy, treasurer. 

The board of directors includes: J. P. 
Goebel, Peoria; J. E. Morrison, Chicago, 
and J. Knox Montgomery, Belleville. 





Golf Tournament for Chicago 


Advertising Women 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago will hold its annual golf tourna- 
ment on Saturday, August 13, at 
Olympia Fields Country Club. Competi- 
tion for the Marguerite Heinrichs trophy 
will be a feature of the play. 

There will be a bridge tournament for 
non-golfers and a dinner for members 
and their guests in the evening. Ruth 
Procter, social chairman of the club, is 
in charge of arrangements. 





Increased Money Order Rates 
in Effect 


New rates increasing the fees for do- 
mestic money orders have become opera- 
tive. The new rates under legislation 
intended to boost Post Office Department 
revenues are as follows: One cent to 
$2.50, 6 cents; $2.51 to $5, 8 cents; 
$5.01 to $10, 11 cents; $10.01 to $20, 13 
cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; $40.01 to 
$60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; 
$80.01 to $100, 22 cents. 


D. H. Johnson Joins Merkle- 
Korff Gear 


D. H. Johnson, formerly with Adver- 
tising Displays, Inc., has joined the 
Merkle-Korff Gear Company, Chicago, as 
sales manager of its newly organized 
Flexo-Action division. This division will 
market the Flexo-Action, a new power 
unit for securing motion in window dis- 
plays. 


















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A SUGAR COATED catalog is 
being used by the Wooster 
Brush Co. 
Wooster Brush 


The book is called the 
Service Manual, 
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and an excellent service manual it 
is. But only half of each page— 
the upper half—is devoted to ser- 
vice hints. The lower half catalogs 
items in the company’s line of 
brushes. 

The book was prepared for pro- 
fessional painters. It tells them 
how to do quicker and better work, 
how to select and use the proper 
brush for various jobs, and, in gen- 
eral, how to get the most out of 
their painting tools. This part of 
the book was written by a well- 
known authority on the subject. 
The catalog section of the book 
follows along in logical sequence 
and, while it cannot very well be 
overlooked, its presence is not ob- 
jectionable. 

* * 

As members of the Class who 
have had to work with independent 
retailers have good occasion to 
know, comparatively few of these 





merchants are equipped to do sys- 
tematic outside selling. Aiding deal- 
ers in this sort of activity has al- 
ways been an effective form of 
dealer help. The Schoolmaster feels 
it should be a particularly effective 
type of assistance these days, when 
business comes to those who dig 
for it—not to those who wait for it. 

It is interesting to know, in this 
connection, that Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber has developed a compre- 
hensive sales call and prospect rec- 
ord system for its dealers. This is 
designed to furnish an efficient and 
intelligent medium for the direction 
of outside sales solicitation (some- 
thing that is comparatively rare in 
the tire industry). Goodyear’s sys- 
tem is so completely worked out 
that it warrants study by manufac- 
turers in any field who are thinking 
of encouraging dealers to expose 
themselves to sales. 

* * * 

Get a group of manufacturers 
together and the conversation is 
likely to turn to the deplorable re- 
tail situation. The “dumb, inef- 
ficient” retailer is getting his share 
of criticism from manufacturers 
who think he isn’t doing everything 
he should to meet present condi- 
tions. 

The manufacturers, for the most 
part, seem to think that their hands 
are clean, that they are bending 
every effort toward getting all the 
business in sight. 

The Schoolmaster hears, now and 
then, a few murmurings about the 
dumb selling tactics of manufactur- 
ers. The following letter is only 
a sample of the kind of stories that 
are coming to the Schoolmaster 
every day. This one is from Class 
member Fred E. Lawson, of Har- 
wood Bros., Inc., Richmond, Va 
lubricating oils, paints and var- 
nishes : 

“Is it possible that there is a dup 
lication of conditions throughout 
the country such as the writer has 
experienced in the last thirty days? 

“On an air-mail inquiry to a 
leading Kansas City manufacturer, 
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The Hatchet Man 


WHEN a motion pic- 


ture with that title played 
to the country, it made a 
new star and grossed high 
profits. 

It also gave a most de- 
scriptive name to the kind 
of man who has been run- 
ning amuck in the green 
fields of business. 

The hatchet man of 
business is the one who 
cuts everything in sight. 

Not content with com- 
mon sense “savings wher- 
ever possible,” and the 
elimination of waste and 
duplicated effort, the 
hatchet man has hacked 
away at the very founda- 
tions of his business. He 
has cut advertising and sales 
effortsto a dangerous point, 
butheislearning better now. 

He is thinking of the 
fall and winter. He wants 
to be in business then. He 
is being told in the col- 
umns of the PRinTERs’ 
INK Publications how 
others have been building 


while he has been cutting. 
There is ample evidence 
that he and his friends, re- 
alizing that the hatchet is 
a poor tool for building, 
are putting it aside in 
favor of a more construc- 
tive policy, based upon a 
sound, sane look ahead. 

Every seller of space in 
media which have a good 
story to tell, advertising 
agencies which have mer- 
chandising ideas and better 
copy to offer, should now 
be telling these reformed 
hatchet men (and also 
their more numerous com- 
panions who have not em- 
ployed the hatchet) how 
they can be a part of the 
coming rebuilding pro- 
gram. 

The way to reach such 
men, who will be spending 
the appropriations of next 
fall and winter (many of 
which are “in the works” 
now) is by adequate ad- 
vertising effort in the pages 
of the 
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not even an acknowledgment was 
received within three weeks’ time, 
after which a _ second request 
brought the desired prices and de- 
scriptive material, which resulted in 
a telegraphic order from us. 

“In the second instance, an in- 
quiry was sent to the largest manu- 
facturer of his kind in New York 
on June 14 and at the time of my 
follow-up duplicate on the twenty- 
ninth no reply had been received. 
Incidentally, my inquiry was in re- 
sponse to a piece of copy in one of 
the nationally distributed business 
papers. 

“The third instance, which came 
to my desk this morning, was a re- 
sponse to a request for prices and 
descriptive material, from a leading 
mid-West equipment manu factur- 
ing concern, enclosing descriptive 
material, and explaining the fact 
that its district manager would call 
on us within the next two or three 
weeks—‘possibly sooner’—to ex- 
plain prices. 

“As we were trying to formulate 
a merchandising policy in connec- 
tion with the sale of a new item, 
the only information we were in 
position to use at the moment was 
that specifically asked for in our 
original letter, wiz. prices and de- 
scriptions. I have written this con- 
cern explaining in detail our situa- 
tion, which will probably bring 
prices and save them the expense 
of a salesman’s call until we are 
actually ready to buy. 

“Im the last year I have had many 
similar experiences such as related 
above, and I think it is an unfor- 
tunate situation, to say the least, to 
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have the progress of small con- 
cerns, like our own, retarded by the 
inactivity of some of the giant in- 
dustries of our country.” 

Any sales manager can explain 
why it isn’t possible to follow up 
every inquiry promptly. But he 
can’t explain it satisfactorily to the 
man who wants to buy and has 
trouble in getting anybody to sell to 
him. 

oe eS 

If the old saying, “There is more 
than one way to skin a cat,” is true 
many dealers are notoriously poor 
cat-skinners. That is why they so 
often welcome unusual ideas con- 
cerning indirect methods of promot- 
ing sales. Roller-skating is, among 
children, partially a fad. If the 
leader of the neighborhood gang 
gets a new pair of roller skates it 
is a ten-to-one bet that within a few 
days the rest of the gang will have 
skates, too. The problem for the 
retailer, then, is to build the kind 
of interest which will make a fad 
out of skates. 

The Union Hardware Company 
in business paper copy is telling its 
dealers how to create that interest. 
“Why not hold a roller-skating race 
in your town?” is the heading of a 
recent advertisement. There is a 
picture of such a race held in Rad- 
burn, N. J., and the copy explains 
simply how the dealer can go about 
getting interest in a race in his own 
town. 

Any manufacturer selling prod- 
ucts used by children can help his 
dealers by presenting them with 
ideas that appeal to the fad spirit 
present in every juvenile breast. In- 
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cidentally, when it comes to con- 
tests it is well not to overlook the 
fact that a great many advertisers 
have capitalized on the current in- 
terest in contract bridge to bring 
people into retail stores asking for 
bridge problems. 
* * * 

The Peters Cartridge Company is 
using another type of indirect idea 
which has the same profit possi- 
bilities as a roller-skating race. 

It issued a booklet, “How to 
Raise Game for Profit,” which is 
an extensive, brass-tacks discussion 
by an expert on the possibilities of 
game breeding. It is given free to 
anyone who requests it. 

The average person thinks of 
cartridges as being for sport use 
entirely. It requires some real out- 
of-the-rut thinking to see the possi- 
bilities of gaining good-will by 
means of the game-raising idea. 
What Peters has not overlooked is 
the fact that most of the men who 
will take up the breeding of game 
for profit are also excellent pros- 
pects for cartridges in ordinary 
hunting. 

* * * 

Unusual business cards often 
serve as a good entering wedge for 
the salesman. Maurice Schwartz, 
an automobile dealer of Red Bank, 
N. J., instead of employing a card 
of conventional design has his cut 
out in the form of an automobile. 

It is possible to be too clever in 
the planning of tricky business 
cards but if the salesman’s intro- 
ductory message proclaims his busi- 
ness at a glance and at the same 
time intrigues the interest of the 
prospect, he has progressed a long 
way along the route to first base. 
* * * 


Once upon a time there was an 
advertising agency that got a new 
account. The new client didn’t have 
much money to spend for paid ad- 
vertising. He wanted lots of free 
publicity and his new agency ob- 
tained several scrap books full dur- 
ing the two years that it had the 
account. But it wasn’t a very profit- 
able account. The agency looked 
forward to the days when this ad- 
vertiser would be ready to spend 
teal money in paid space. 

This year the advertiser decided 
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Advertising 
Manager of 
Conspicuous 


Ability 


seeks an opening. Will focus 20 
years’ advertising and merchandis- 
ing experience upon your problem. 
Served successfully as advertising 
manager of department and chain 
stores (one of New York City’s 
important men’s clothing chains) ; 
also as account executive for na- 
tional agencies. His books on sales 
and advertising are well known 
(Harper & Bros., publishers). 
Combines analytical and creative 
gifts. Has won significant prizes 
in national professional contests for 
copy. “E,” Box 195, Printers’ Ink. 


- 
TROUBLES 


WANTED 


@ If you are a magazine 
asian and are worried 
about production costs, 
perhaps we can alleviate 
your troubles. We will take 
over all routine of editorial, 
circulation, and advertising 
layout work. Executive di- 
rection will be left in your 
hands. You can save over- 
headand a large <oy"* 
of your payroll. We pu 

lish, in New York, an inter- 
national magazine of high 
repute, and have main- 
tained our staff despite the 
depression. Let’s get to- 
gether and talk it over in 
complete confidence. “D,” 
Box 194, Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. @ 
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to shoot the works. He had a new 
product and was ready to spend— 
well, the Schoolmaster doesn’t dare 
mention figures for fear he would 
be besieged by a pack of hungry 
agents. There was a big party that 
night when the agency heard about 
the proposed campaign. But the 
celebration took place too soon. 
When the advertiser had com- 
pleted his plans he gave the account 
to another agency. He had been 
satisfied with the publicity which 
the first agency had procured for 
him but now he was ready to ad- 
vertise—and he wanted an advertis- 
ing agency, not a publicity agency. 
. = & 


What is the life of an advertise- 
ment? The Schoolmaster has been 
asked this question a number of 
times and has had pointed out to 
him various advertisements that 
have been used without radical 
change over long periods. The 
Sherwin Cody School of English, 
for instance, has used a certain 
advertisement since 1918. It has a 
record of 274 insertions and is still 
pulling. 

In this issue of Printers’ INK 
there is an advertisement that is 
the same, except for one major and 
several minor changes, as one that 
was published in this magazine on 
December 24, 1890. It bears the 
signature of the W. Atlee Burpee 
Company and offers a prize for an 
advertisement to sell seeds. The 
major change is that in 1890 the 
company offered a prize of $50 
while in 1932 it is doubling that 
offer. 

In a recent interview ( PRINTERS’ 
Ink, May 19, 1932), David Bur- 
pee, president of the company, 
gave an interesting sidelight on 
the results of the contest held 











more than forty-one years ago. 
The copy that won first prize has 
long been forgotten, said Mr. Bur- 
pee, but that which won second 
prize contained the slogan, “Bur- 
pee’s Seeds Grow,” which has been 
used continuously for more than 
four decades. 

It is also interesting to know 
that when it became apparent that 
this second choice was really go- 
ing to prove of far more value to 
the company than its more fortu- 
nate competitor, Mr. Burpee's 
father mailed the writer of the 
copy an extra $25, thus bringing 
his remuneration up to the amount 
originally set for the first prize 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
this unusual re-use of an adver- 
tisement after it had been allowed 
to sleep for nearly forty-two years 
constitutes some kind of a record. 
Frequently old advertisements are 
reprinted in facsimile as part oi 
an anniversary campaign but this 
is something quite different. 


J. B. McNaughton Heads 
Springfield Club 


James B. McNaughton, of the J. § 
McNaughton Merchandising Service, has 
been elected president of the Spring- 





field, Mass., Advertising Club. Other 
officers include: Charles P. Golding, first 
vice-president; Archibald H. Matthews, 


second vice- resident; Eliphalet T. Tifft, 
treasurer; ollie E. Sears, secretary, 
and George L. Richardson, assistant 
secretary. 

Directors of the club for the coming 
year are: J. F. Burt, Mathilda E. Far- 
ber, Charles E. Freeman, Dr. Harry M. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Mary S. Knowles, Fred- 
erick W. Main and Ruth E. Sisson. 





Appoints St. Louis Agency 


The Metalcraft Corporation, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of toys, wheel goods and 
metal specialties, has appointed Oakleigh 
R. French, Advertising, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE OFFICE with small rec- 
ognized advertising agency wanted 
by Free Lance. Very modest rental. 
Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 


BALTIMORE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
offers its unexcelled copy, production and 
credit facilities to enterprising advertising 
man handling one or more accounts, who 
has no agency connection. Liberal work- 
ing arrangement looking to future asso- 
ciation with interest in profitable agency 
business. Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


. thi . Let 
Enjoy Yoursel PENN worry 


about position you want. PENN is oldest 
national institution servicing individually 
and confidentially $5,000-$50,000 men. Our 
contacts are mainly with rmen, Pres- 
idents, Directors. ~~ ~~ experience of 
our officers is over fifty years. Consult 
PENN today, 585 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Small private office, 104 
sq. ft., good light, in the Cameron Bldg., 
185 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 
Price of $60 a month includes clean- 
ing service, light and telephone. 
Heilman, 14th Floor, 185 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Telephone: AShland 4-6500. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Complete service, layouts, dum- 
mies, lettering, figures, and retouching. 
Ten years’ experience with agency, print- 
ing and engraving houses. Salary and 
locale secondary. Box 427, P. I 


UNUSUAL combination artist and process 
photographer—24. Creative letterer and 
poster designer. Thorough experience half- 
tone, color separation work of high quality. 
Wishes op rtunity with nominal salary. 
Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-LETTERER—Visuals, De- 
signs, Lettering, Labels, Posters. Top- 
notch man, experienced with agencies, 
lithographers, printers on national ad- 
vertising. Full- or part-time. Salary 
secondary. Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 


ADV. MGR.’s cars — Usumetly ver- 
satile, 3 years’ experience in mail-order 
and direct mail with national organiza- 
tions. College graduate; post-graduate 
training in_advertising and sales. Mar- 
ried; 24. Temporarily employed; desires 
position with future. Write Box 431, P. I. 












































ARTIST—High-class illustrator with es- 
tablished national reputation, desires as- 
sociation with reliable studio, or art 
directorship of agency or publication. 
Salary nominal. Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST—28—with cre- 
ative ability in lettering, familiar with 
flat color-pen and ink-wash, wishes posi- 
tion; salary secondary to opportunity; 
samples available. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 


Displays and Packages—first-rate, ex 

rienced artist—designer. Roughs and fin- 
ishes. Figure — Lettering— Construction. 
Knowledge of lithography. Airbrush. Sal- 
ary secondarytoopportunity. Box 432, P.I. 


Artist—Specializing in Black and White 
and Color Retouching. 10 years’ experi- 
ence as art director in studio handling 
complete line of work. Wishes to make 
new connection. Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager—7 years’ experience, copy, layout, 
publicity, house organs, direct mail, sales 
campaigns and merchandising. Last con- 
nection with nationally known product. 
Reply Box 429, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


Man of unusual ability and versatility 
in the fields of business promotion and 
editorial work will be pleased to answer 
inquiries from manufacturer, advertis- 
ing agency or magazine or newspaper 
publisher. Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 


READY FOR NEXT 10 YEARS 
Productive years ahead: Young man, 11 
years’ comprehensive, diversified advertis- 
ing experience, 3 as manager. Now em- 
ployed by outstanding manufacturer-mer- 
chandiser. Details. rite Box 434, P. I. 


























es ba oy for itions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK are urged 
to use the utmost care in wrapping and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
to us for forwarding. We are frequently 
in receipt of large packages, burst open, 
in a condition that undoubtedly occasions 
the loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Advertis- 
ers receiving ee of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
—— every noe cone in ao 
and returning promptly samples en- 
trusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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Table of Contents 


The Playboy Element in Selling 
Joun F. Busu, Jr., Vice-President, Puritan Soap Company 


Improved Package Sets Keynote in Newsy Kellogg Campaign 
Who Writes the Copy? 
H. A. Batten, Vice-President in Charge of Copy, N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Coming Through—Chin Up 
Ratpo CrorHers 


Wrigley to Merchandise Gum in a New ‘“Can-Opener’’ Package..... 
Lost: Old Customers 
Yet They Tell Us the Farmer Can’t and Won't Buy 

SY Bit Mats Datitenadsdkeadeagebeebabenudsess0s <aneesnseecone 
More Teamwork Needed for Sales and Advertising 
Steps Up Profit by Doubling Usefulness of Product 

GR Te Ee ae a Pee ree 
Publishers Seek New Advertisers 


A Market of 20,000,000 Ready to Buy 
Wituiram S. Power, of Campbell-Ewald Company 


Advertising Moves Trade-Marked Berries in Spite of Higher Price 
What Groucho Says 
The Louisville and St. Louis Surveys 


Dealers Will Pay for Better Sales Helps 
H. F. Barnes, Sales Promotion Manager, Incandescent Lamp, General 
Electric Co. 61 


A Department Store in Print 
Record Profits in Depression 
Josepn Henry MELHADO 


Don’t Use Your Home as a Testing Laboratory 
ee ee ee Se cnn onc GnSadeepeetesdcbbessasababeeneees 


Why Buy-at-Home Campaigns Are Unsound 
Strantey Powe.t, Export Manager, California Packing Corporation 


American Map Company Loses Suit 
The Come-Back of the Wholesaler 


Farmers Near Mitchellville—Rich Agents—Hands Across the Border— 
It’s Time to Be Tough 


Replies to This Contest Cost 16% Cents Each 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 


Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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Keeping 
YOUR PLACE 
in the LINE 
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Tee FELLOW who pokes 
along at twenty when the others are doing 
forty may get somewhere eventually, but 
the best pickings are likely to be all gone. 


© lf your competitors are keeping their 
names and their products before the public, 
then it’s up to you to do likewise, or lose 
your place in the line. 


— 


BOOKLETS - CATALOGS 


FOLDERS « BROADSIDES 
any or all of these will help to do the trick. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 
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Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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